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Permanent Plant Gardens 


You can produce as much food and flowers with permanent plants as with 
seed plants. Save labor. An increasingly valuable investment 
instead of a yearly expense. 
















Plant Dwarf Fruit Trees Birch for Clumps 


riot 2 or more pees 
° s v ‘olia trees in one hole 
The most fruit per acre with the least labor. More full size fruit, more for quick inexpensive 

effects. Gray-white 


disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and picking. All varieties a7. ar tc trees, 







of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 






Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a minimum 
home selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp - 
Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 
are 2-year size, might bear a little next fall, for $23.00. 











Older, more likely to bear strongly next fall, we have a 3-year-old size. We 





eo Daphne C 
Dwarf fruit trees in fall. offer 6 plants as above but 3-year-olds—for $31.00. You may add additional inisedk ig 







Branches loaded to the 





shrub with fragrant pink 


ground with unbelievable eT) : ; : ars 
ground with unbelievable = varieties to the above collections, which take care of all basic pollenizing, at flowers in May and Sep- 


OE, ae eee the rate of $3.75 for each extra 2-year or $5.00 for each extra 3-year-old. inch, $2.00 each. 

















Huge Hybrid Blueberries 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A mature (10- 
year) bush may yield over a gallon of berries, many as large as a wedding 
ring. Eat fresh or easily preserved. Nearly seedless. No spraying and 
little cultivation, but full sun and acid soil are all that is needed. 














We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use there is little Kelsey Yew 


difference in quality or yield. We will select a good assortment for strong (Taxus media kelseyi) 
Se ‘ . . : M ies th h 
bearing if you simply order “mixed kinds” and offer 3-year (12 to 18 inch) To. ae 


at $18.00 for 10. Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $22.50 for 10. Se ies te he 
ries in autumn. 15-inch 
B&B plant for $4.50. 



























Rhododendrons “" 35c 


We are able to offer fine young evergreen plants, 12 to 15 
inches high, dug with a small ball of earth, that can be 
planted out now in your woods and will in a few years be 
worth many dollars each. They are carefully collected (not 
nursery grown like our other offerings) but well rooted and 
satisfactory plants. 


Life size photo of hybrid 
blueberries. They bear up 
to a gallon per bush. 


5 or 25 or 50 or 
more more more 
at at at 


RHODODENDRON maximum 60cea. 4cea. 35c ea. 
Large; white flowers in July. 


RHODODENDRON Catawbiense 75cea. 60cea. 55c ea. 





Rosy purple flowers in June. . 
RHODODENDRON Carolina 7Scea. 60cea. SScea. ledge of Upright Japanese Yew 
Clear pink; blooms in May. The finest Evergreen hedge in existence. 
KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) O0cea. 45cea. 40c ea. Dark green, dense, very easily sheared. 
Pink-white show in June; gorgeous. Grows in sun or shade, very tolerant. Set 
Pay Express on arrival (about 6c a plant). sngew 18 inches apart—25 will plant 37 feet 
of hedge. 


Offer A: 5 each, 20 plants, for $30.00 ; . : 
Offer B: 1 each above, plus Leucothoe (White, April) 18- 9-12im. XX = 12-15in. XX 15-18 in. XX 
(Insert) Mountain Laurel as it inch, B&B, bushy, heavy—All 5, $15.75 25 for $25.00 25 for $28.75 25 for $40.00 


arrives. (Photo) R. maximum 
8 years after planting. 


Write for our new 1947 Short Guide (free, but 25c West of Iowa) which 
prices and describes 1000 trees, shrubs, plants, both small and large sizes. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE | ~--" 


The only autumn flowering 








males Sere Satya 3 
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50-C Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. a te é-foot blooming size 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Qosenus of March 3, 1897 
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KEEP seeds awaiting planting in a dry, not-too-warm place and in a 
mouse-proof tin or drawer. 

LONG-stored squashes actually have more water than when they were 
harvested. They are also likely to be poorer-flavored, if kept too long. 

AN INCH of coarse, clean sand applied to soil bare of snow will pro- 
tect many herbaceous plants against root injury in late Winter and 
early Spring. 

WHEN preparing seed flats or filling coldframes do not dump the soil 
in heaps but spread it evenly, thus making for uniform packing over 
the whole area. 

PLANTS of dwarf, bedding dahlias can be had for planting outdoors 
June 1 by sowing seeds in a flat on a sunny window ledge about March 
1. Select a good strain of seeds. 

IT IS essential that hotbeds and coldframes be built soundly with all 
parts fitting snugly. Sashes should be fastened down against possible 
disturbance by high Spring winds. 

SEEDS sown in rows are more evenly distributed, covered more uni- 
formly, more able to help each other push out to the light and, after 
germination, easier to lift for transplanting than those which have 
been broadcast. 

SOME pot plants do not need fertilizer applied to the soil before potting. 
Among them are azaleas, camellias and bulbs of all kinds including 
lilies. Fertilizer for these plants can be applied when the plants show 
the need for such feeding. 

WHEN planning to start plants in square, bottomless bands remember 
that such bands hold two to two and one-half times as much soil as 
a tapered pot of the same top measurement. Watering should be done 
more sparingly, especially at first. 

DELPHINIUM seedlings started indoors at this season will grow into 
strong plants capable of flowering well about the time the heat of 
Summer breaks and cool Autumn weather is approaching. In fact, 
they may develop some flower spikes before that. 


THE TIME after Winter has gone and Spring has not come is the time to 


correct the outline of a hedge that has been badly pruned in the past. 
Reverse the common outline by cutting the sides to slope inward from 
the bottom to the top. At first, such corrective pruning will usually. 
require cutting to a point on top. Later, the sides can be sloped far 
less from the vertical. 

SEEDS of Vinca rosea can be started indoors at once. They should ger- 
minate readily in a well-drained soil at ordinary living room tempera- 
ture. The young plants should be given more room by spacing them 
out in the same soil as soon as the second leaves appear. As growth 
proceeds and several more leaves are formed, the young vincas may be 
given individual pots. 

AFRICAN violet leaf cuttings in a glass or small jar of soft water and 

set in a good light or even morning sun will root readily. Insert the 
stem of the leaf through a hole punched in light cardboard which has 
been fitted over the jar. Use the full length of the stem permitting it 
to remain in the water untif small plants appear at the bottom of the 
stem and are large enough to pot in soil. 

THE TIPS of red raspberry canes are usually clipped in late Winter. 
Too severe heading back will cause the production of fewer berries 
without producing a corresponding increase in size. As for the black 
and purple raspberries, all of the large canes are left in place. Live 
lateral branches are usually headed back to a length of six or eight 
inches. Blackberry pruning is done in about the same way. 

WHEN pruning to refurbish old, neglected fruit trees start by trimming 
off dead or diseased branches, cutting out sucker growth and inter- 
fering limbs. Any restrictive pruning of the remaining healthy wood 


“ should be in the way of thinning 
FRSRUARY: 


rather than heading back. Do not 
mM 2 & 
me 


‘ try to reshape an old tree in a single 
2 A 








season. Young trees should be 
Za} +) ies pruned no more than is necessary to 
develop a sound framework of well- 
spaced branches. 
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Over 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 


MORE GARDENERS EVERY YEAR USE 


Wilson's Products 


Control Scale NOW with 
W ilson’s Sceale-O 


“The Quality Dormant Spray” 


An early Spring application of Wilsun’s Scale-O can mean 
the difference between healthy trees and shrubs or scale- 
infested growth. Scale-O, with its complete covering and 
penetrating qualities, kills unseen eggs and scale before 
they hatch. Scale-O is a safe, sure, tested way to insure 
vigorous, sturdy, pest-resistant trees, shrubs, evergreens. 


ROTOFUME— 


Rotenone At Its Best for Greenhouse Spraying. 
Wilson's Rotofume is the ideal spray for general green- 
house use. It is complete in itself (requiring but the addi- 

. tion of water), controls both chewing and sucking insects 
and will not discolor or burn tender foliage. 


TRI-TOX-CIDE— 


For General Greenhouse Dusting. 
Based on Rotenone, Tri-Tox-Cide is a complete insecticide 
and fungicide. Safe, because it contains no arsenic, lead 
or flourine, Tri-Tox-Cide is widely used indoors for dusting 
flowers, plants and fruit. 
For additional information and literature on these 
and other of Wilson's Quality Products, address 
Dept. H 2-A. 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
- 4 
Poa 


Branches: W. Palm Beach, Fie Glen Cove and White Plains, N.Y Philadelphia 








ABOUT HOUSE PLANTS 


by Montague Free 















For every man or woman 
who loves plants and flowers, 
this new book tells you all 
about over 1000 species and 
varieties suitable for indoor 
growing by the amateur. 
Everything you need to know 
about selection, culture, 
propagation in simple, com- 
plete explanations that will 
add greatly to your practical 
knowledge. Enjoy the thrill 
of indoor gardening with this 
outstanding, fascinating 
book. 





17 Pages of Full Color Plates. 
100 other Photographs and Drawings. 


$3.50 


POSTPAID IN U. &. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Which is the correct name, Gordonia or Franklinia? Also, is the 
specific name of the plant spelled the same as that of the river near 
which it was once found growing wild? 

Contemporary botanical manuals now show a preference for 
“Franklinia,”’ a name that commemorates a great American. As 
for the specific name alatamaha, that seems to differ from the 
name of the river which is Altamaha. The name, as written at 
present, is Franklinia alatamaha. 

* * * * 

Is DDT effective in the control of potato pests? 

It is so effective that its use this past year contributed sub- 
stantially to the production of some 45,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes for which no profitable market could be found. 

* > - * 

Should the suckers be removed from a lilac bush? 

Sucker growths which tend to spread the plants beyond their 
allotted space should be removed. However, those suckers which 
come up near the base of any own-root lilac can very well be 
used as replacement shoots for old stems which have grown too 
tall and are to be removed at ground level. 

+ * *x ” 

What flowers other than lilies are suitably associated with Easter? 

According to tradition, any white flower is fitting for the 
occasion. In fact, the use of the Japanese Lilium longiflorum at 
Easter is a rather recent development. 

. * * . 

Will nasturtiums grow well in a sun-heated pit greenhouse in 
Winter? 

Those who have tried the plants under such conditions report 
that they grow too lustily and are prone to take too much room. 
* + * * 

is burnet, the herb with the cucumber-like taste, likely to become 
a weed? 

Although, burnet is volunteering as a weed in some eastern 
gardens, it seems not to be a plant that need be feared as an 
aggressive interloper. 

* * * * 

How shall I determine the likely outdoor planting date for vari- 
ous vegetable and flowering plants to work out a time table for 
starting those plants indoors? 

Consult such local authorities as country agricultural agents 
or state college extension workers. It is local advice that is 
needed in this case. 

* » * * 

I often read articles which mention only the common names of 
plants referred to. How can I relate such names to definite plants? 

Write to the author in each case and ask him what plants he 


had in mind. 
* * * * 


Who built the first greenhouse in the United States, where and 
when? ° 
It may have been in Boston or in Philadelphia, and probably 
before 1737. This question is open. Who knows the history of 


the first American greenhouse? 
* * * * 


Is penicillin an aid to the germination of seeds? 
Research reports indicate that penicillin will retard germina- 


tion. 
* * * * 


Is it advisable to apply dormant sprays to woody plants during 
the Winter? 

Nothing is gained by advancing the work from early Spring. 
In fact, spraying during or before freezing weather often causes 
serious injury. 

* + + a 

When should peach trees be pruned? 

It is well to delay pruning until after the worst of the 
Winter's cold has passed. 
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Now You Can 


Recognize, Identify and Name Them 
With This Marvelous New Field Guide 


“THE AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE by 
Richard H. Pough strikes me as 
expert and delightful, and Don 
Eckelberry’s illustrations 
are superb.’”’—Donald 
Culross Peattie 












“Encyclopedic 
in its attention to 
detailed information. 

If the army of bird lovers 
want to raise their ornitho- 
= logical I. Q., this looks like the 
book. The illustrations are magnifi- 

cent in their accuracy of conformation 

and color reproduction.” —“Ding” Darling. 


Special Offer to Purchasers of 
The Audubon Bird Guide 


FREE 


“HOW TO 
ATTRACT 
THE BIRDS” 


A fascinating little book that tells you all about what to plant to attract 
the birds, what to feed them, how to select or make feeding and 
drinking devices; how to select or make bird houses for various types 
of birds and where to put them. A wealth of illustrations. Yours free 


if you order the Audubon Bird Guide promptly. 


February 15, 1947 


Know the Birds 


AUDUBON 
BIRD GUIDE 


EASTERN LAND BIRDS 
Sponsored by the 
National Audubon Society 


The most complete and most fully illustrated pocket field guide ever 
published. It includes all the land birds to be found east of central 
Nebraska and more than 100 that range to the Pacific coast. Written 
by a member of the scientific staff of the National Audubon Society 
and illustrated by the staff artist of the Society, its authority is un- 
rivalled. Entirely new, with illustrations especially made for this book 


ies 400 Birds 
IN FULL COLOR 


Representing 275 Species and 
Showing Variations by Sex, Season, Age 


This is just the manual every gardener and nature lover has wished 
for. It will enable you quickly and easily to recognize and name every 
land bird you see around the house, in the garden, field, or woods. 
It tells you everything you want to know—calls, songs, flight, nests, 
eggs, range, color, size, plumage, food, migration, behavior, courtship, 
breeding, etc. It-is the perfect field guide, convenient to carry and use 
with its wealth of information arranged for instant reference. The 48 
pages of superb color plates, offering more than 400 birds are alone 
worth the price of the book. Handy size (44% x 744 inches), handsome 
flexible, water resistant binding stamped with title and decoration. 
John Kieran says “I knew that an, book written by Dick Pough and 
illustrated by Don Eckleberry would be practically perfect in text 
and pictures—and this is.” 


Get It on Approval 


Se Ses SS eS eS SS SSS SSS KS SS SS ES ee ee eee 
MAIL THIS COUPON 

AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD, INC., Dept. H 2-15 

444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Send me on approval the AUBUDON BIRD, GUIDE and the free 


booklet “How to Attract the Birds.” Wi five days of receipt 
I will either return the book or send you,$8.00 plus a few cents 


postage. 

TOMB os cic cscccccccees EGP ssc eee e ee eeeeee eens 
Sh ee a (NDT Ae On ore 
EE Peer E . ee Zone ee 


(0 Check here if you prefer to send remittance of $3.00 with this 
order | have us pay postage. Same return privilege for full 
refun 
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The golden glory, Forsythia intermedia spectabilis. 


WO months more must pass before northern gardeners can hope to waken 

on an April morning and find their forsythias outshining the sun. Mean- 
while, any impatient miser, hungry for gold, can force a few carefully chosen 
twigs very easily in his living room. Warmth and water are all this most friendly 
of flowers asks to burst into bloom indoors. Often, forced twigs will root in 
water and provide the gardener with new plants. When this happens, it is like 
eating your cake and having it too. Sometimes, here north of Boston, sub-zero 
cold blasts the flower buds, but south of Boston this rarely happens. If the shrub 
has a fault, it is that of being too vigorous. Careful pruning after flowering keeps 
it in order, however, and by following a five-year plan of pruning, old wood can 
be removed to keep the bushes forever young. The editor has vigorous forsythias 
inherited from his grandfather’s garden. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








What Is Ahead in Gardening? 


NTEREST in gardening has grown tremendously in the last 
l six years. The Victory Garden program won some 18 to 20 

million supporters annually through the war years. Ugly, 
rubbish-filled lots in every city were transformed into veritable 
oases through the hard labor and devotion of millions of real 
amateurs. All this paid off tremendously—for the victory gar- 
dens produced annually some eight to 10 million tons of food. 
Thereby, our food supplies for our military forces were made 
more sure and our civilian population lived better, too. These 
interests held after the war was over and additional food was 
needed to be sent to the countries where terrible food shortages 
existed. 

Now, what is ahead in the years to come? It is evident that 
the great drive of the war years cannot be continued. Yet, it is 
hoped that the great majority of victory gardeners who have any 
sort of favorable conditions for gardening will continue to grow 
some of the vegetables needed in their homes. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has always 
recommended home gardening, as have the state agricultural 
colleges and extension services. Together, these constitute the 
world’s greatest system of agriculture and horticulture in re- 
search and education. I wish everyone could see the equipment 
at Beltsville, Md., for research, on the 15,000 acres which con- 
stitute the grounds of the Agricultural Department's research 
station. 

In every field of horticulture and gardening a very great 
amount of research is going on. The results already obtained in 
the fields of new insecticides, plant growth regulators, soil im- 
provement, fertility, propagation and seeding, hybridization, 
disease resistance, new varieties of vegetables and ornamentals 
and so on are outstanding. They constitute a remarkable con- 
tribution to help home as well as commercial gardeners to be 
more successful. 

In turn, the state experiment stations, in co-operation with 
the United States Department of Agriculture, likewise, are 
working constantly to help solve the problems of commercial 
and amateur gardeners. The record of accomplishment is truly 
outstanding. The program will go forward and our knowledge 
of gardening will continue to grow immeasurably. 

We need here in America to go much farther. We are old 
enough as a nation to have a much wider appreciation of horti- 
culture and gardening. We need to value much more the part 
that gardening, home grounds and civic improvement play in 
enriching life. We should be far less tolerant of some of the 
abuses inflicted upon our people—of the despoilation, man- 


made ugliness and evil surroundings in which so many of our 
people are forced to live, the cramped dwelling areas, the slums 
and the cheerless and often ugly country villages and towns. 

Recently in Washington was held a national conference on 
juvenile delinquency. Crowded, sordid, dirty, parkless, treeless, 
city areas, contribute much to making delinquents. One of our 
great mid-western cities alone is said to have 22 square miles of 
blighted areas. As never before, our civic leaders see the tre- 
mendous need for planning and replanning, doing away with 
some of these situations, building more parks, playgrounds, 
breathing spaces and eliminating some of the breeding places of 
crime and ill health. 

The Chicago Plan Commission after months of study has 
handed to the City Council a 14-point plan for solving Chi- 
cago’s housing shortage. This plan provides for better subdivi- 
sion regulations and improved methods of land assembly to 
permit rehabilitation of blighted areas. Proponents of this plan 
include also the injunction that Chicago must provide adequate 
parks and playground facilities for residents of all neighbor- 
hoods. An editorial in the Chicago Daily News said, ‘‘Solving 
the housing problem is essential, but Chicago must do more. 
Chicago must prepare to make people want to continue to live 
in those houses when and if they are built. Chicago must pro- 
vide them with a home environment that can compete with that 
provided by any city in the country and with the environment 
of the suburbs.” 

It is not only the cities that are at fault. We are told that of 
the cases of juvenile crime coming before the Federal courts, 
more come from rural areas than urban districts. Perhaps the 
many, many cheerless farm houses and grounds, farmsteads 
without trees, shrubs, lawns or flowers, but with ugly ram- 
shackle farm buildings and desolate barnyards may be somewhat 
responsible. Perhaps, the country towns which too often pre- 
sent little of attractiveness, nothing of trees, greenery or parks, 
nothing in the way of wholesome recreation, are also contribu- 
ting to delinquency. At best many are so inexpressibly dreary 
in appearance that there seems little to hold young people to 
home and community. 

I do not think that I have overdrawn the picture. I think 
that in developing a long time program we realize that we must 
go beyond merely encouraging more gardening and home 
grounds improvement. These are essential, of course, but under- 
neath are the much deeper problems of community and city 
improvement which attract and challenge all leaders interested 
in public welfare who want to make this country a more 








beautiful and wholesome place in which 
to live. 

Because of these needs we should look 
forward to a continuing program in gar- 
dening. This would include maintaining 
interest in home vegetable gardening wher- 
ever the conditions’are at all favorable. 
Our diets and therefore our health will be 
improved and money will be saved. Gar- 
dening is good fun and a wholesome form 
of recreation. Our gardening should in- 
clude also more attention to improving the 
grounds about the home that a better 
family living may be enjoyed. 

Gardening has tremendous cultural 
values. One cannot be successful in gar- 
dening unless he reads and studies better to 
meet the everyday problems coming up 
constantly. Above all, we need to carry to 
civic authorities an understanding that the 
places in which people live must be more 
wholesome. We need to replan many of 
our cities and towns. We need to have 
more breathing spaces, more parks, play- 
grounds and recreation centers. We need to 
remove some of the blighted areas and in 
their place to establish conditions which 
will attract people and make them want to 
live there. 

—H. W. Hochbaum. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Arboretum Appointment | 


ICHARD H. FILLMORE has been 

appointed propagator at the Arnold 
Arboretum to carry on the work for- 
merly done by the late William Judd. 
Mr. Fillmore comes from a horticul- 
tural family and spent his early years 
working in his father’s nursery at 
Centreville, Nova Scotia, Canada. From 
1936 to 1939 he was foreman gardener 
of.the Dominion Atlantic Railway. 

In 1939 he entered Acadia University 
in Nova Scotia and obtained his B.A. 
degree in botany in 1945. During this 
time he was also curator of grounds at 
the university. Here he maintained a 
small botanical greenhouse and super- 
vised the grounds and athletic field of 
the college. 

In the Fall of 1945 he went to Massa- 
chusetts State College for graduate 
work in landscape architecture and 
was at the same time a teaching fellow 
in landscape architecture. He trans- 
ferred to Cornell University in 1946 
and hopes to complete his work for his 
M.S. degree in ornamental horticulture 
in February, 1947. He has recently 
been elected to the honorary scientific 
fraternity, Pi Alpha Xi. 























Grow Grapes by Four-Arm System 


RAPE arbors, with grape vines ram- 

bling all over them, may provide at- 
tractive features for home grounds but they 
do not produce quality grapes, although 
the yield may be large. Amateurs who 
wish to grow grapes of which they can be 
proud will, in most sections, use the four- 
arm of Kniffin system of pruning, which 
calls for training the vines on two wires 
stretched taut between posts. The accom- 
panying illustration shows just how this 
system of pruning is carried out. The gen- 
eral plan may be followed even when the 
vines are trained over a trellis or fence, the 
point to be remembered being that grapes 


require much harder pruning than other 
fruits. 

Late pruning has some advantages in 
cold sections, as it delays flowering several 
days, perhaps long enough to escape late 
frosts. Pruning should never be attempted 
when the weather is very cold, for the 
wood is brittle when frozen, and will 
break easily. Naturally, pruning should 
be finished before growth starts in the 
Spring, and yet, it is better to prune very 
late than not at all, if high-grade grapes are 
desired. Some bleeding may result, but 
this is not as injurious as is commonly 
believed. 
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Interesting Window Plants 


N addition to the more common house 

plants, there are many more attractive 
ones which may be used. The colorful 
blend of tints and shades in the foliage of 
pellonia make it very interesting. Where 
it can revel in shade and moisture, it will 
throw out long succulent stems in the 
manner of wandering-Jew with slightly- 
notched, two-inch leaves of dusky olive- 
green, bronze and violet with touches of 
bright crimson. 

The sanchezia, too, appears to like a 
glass home. It is easy to grow, has smooth 
leaves remindful of a fuchsia but here the 
coloring of the foliage fades somewhat. 
So, I prefer the red leaf of the irisine or the 
wrinkled-leaved one called “‘chickens’ giz- 
zard.”’ It carries such gay foliage that when 
the light shines through the leafage it is 
like looking at a miniature sunset. 

Gynura is a nice subject, if it is not al- 
lowed to grow leggy. To avoid this I 
pinch out the center when the plant is still 
small. This large pointed-leaved plant is 
thickly covered with soft hairs which glow 
in the sun with a purple plush-like splen- 
dor. Even the stalk is colorful and the 
whole plant looks as if it had been care- 
fully scissored from richest velvet. It en- 
joys plenty of sun. 

The lovely phyllanthus with its varie- 
gated leaves and the alternanthera were 
but indifferent to any care that I could give 
them. Therefore, their places are taken by 
the jacobinia and the graceful cymbalaria. 
The former is a branching darkish-green 
shrubby plant with each branch ending in 
a spike of feather-like bloom which gives 
it the name of Brazilian plume plant. The 
blossoms are bright pink and it stays in 
bloom a long time. My plant likes a mod- 
erate amount of water, enjoys sunshine 
and is not troubled by insects. 

The cymbalaria grows in a yellow glass 
vase and is very dainty with its small green 
leaves and its many delicate linaria-like 
flowers. It seems to enjoy growing in 
water as well as in soil. 

The calla lily begonia sits in a light but 
not sunny place near the window, is fed 
with bone meal and watered from the 
saucer. Now it is rewarding its care with 
many pink blossoms over its white 
“callas.”’ 

A large Chinese hibiscus flaunts its dou- 
ble crimson rose-like blooms to passers by. 
Doubtless, many think it coarse but to me 
it is a joy. It blossomed all Summer long 
with no signs of letting up for a rest. The 
plant needs plenty of moisture. Sometimes 
green aphis attack it but a nicotine sulfate 
solution soon ends their career. 

A pot of mimulus Queen’s Prize is giv- 
ing the whole family much enjoyment. 
The inch-or-more wide flowers are curi- 
ously spotted and very silky. To me, they 
seem almost like miniature martynias and 
come in many tones, the yellow spotted red 
receiving the most praise. 


—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 
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In a rock garden 


Co-operate With Nature 


HAT is a rock garden? In spite of 

the name, the emphasis does not rest 
heavily upon the rocks. A rock garden is 
not a pile of rocks collected as souvenirs of 
travels through the 48 states. Nor, on the 
other hand, is the interest centered wholly 
upon the plants. The best answer to this 
question is the definition compiled by the 
American Rock Garden Society: 

A garden which provides suitable cultural 
conditions for alpine, saxatile and other low- 
growing plants, usually simulating in minia- 
ture the terrain and general appearance of the 
plants’ natural habitat. Under some circum- 
stances, the rock garden may be formal in char- 
acter as, for example, when it is situated near 
a dwelling. 

A rock garden is formal only in that it 
is confined and restrained in its lay-out and 
planting by reason of its proximity to a 
building. A rock garden is one form of 
gardening in which the gardener does not 
try to bend nature to his will but to co- 
operate with her. The most successful rock 
garden is the one in which the hand of man 
is least apparent. A rock garden, in other 
words, is a natural garden in which rocks 
and plants are happily combined, the one 
complementing the other. 

A rock garden may be large — I have 
wandered through several which cover 
one, two and even three acres and include 
pools and waterfalls—and it may be very 
small. I have seen two “‘pocket edition” 
rock gardens, one 10 by 10 feet and the 
other 10 by 18 but they were no less well 
planned, constructed and 
planted than the large one, 
even to a tiny pool and 
diminutive stream. 

However, you can grow 
rock garden plants well 
without having a pictur- 
esque rock garden. On a 
very flat piece of land, one 
rock gardener has created 
an attractive home for his 
collection of unusual and 
rare plants. He has rocks, 
to be sure, and a stream but 
his garden does not have 
the striking gradations in 
height you generally asso- 
ciate with a rock garden. 
Instead, this enthusiastic 
gardener has concentrated 
his efforts in providing the 
exact soil, cool root-run, 
moisture, shady or sunny 
spot. 

You can also grow such 
plants in a wall garden. Not 
far from where I live there 
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is an attractive home with several retaining 
walls on the front lawn. As these walls are 
in shade, they have been planted largely 
with ferns, dicentras, corydalis, primroses, 
ajuga, Iris cristata, lily-of-the-valley, vinca 
and violets. On another property with 
which I am familiar a wall garden runs the 
length of the driveway. It starts at a height 
of two feet and reaches a height of six at 
the far end. This wall is exposed to almost 
full sun and, so, it is planted with sun- 
lovers; phlox, alyssum, dianthus, arabis, 
arenaria, aubrietia, sun-rose, sedum, and 
sempervivum. In May and June it pre- 
sents a solid sheet of color. 

You can go so far as to grow a few 
rock garden plants between the flagstones 
of walks and terraces but your choice of 
plant material is definitely limited. You 
must avoid plants with succulent foliage 
because they are slippery and dangerous to 
walk on. 

Suppose that you are going to build a 
rock garden. The first consideration is loca- 
tion. Land which slopes gently is much 
more satisfactory than flat land, although 
flat land can and has been put to use for a 
rock garden. Eastern, western or southern 
exposures do well. If you are forced to use 
a northern exposure, you will be compelled 
to plant some trees and shrubs for the pro- 
tection of the plants. In gcneral, a north- 
ern exposure is not desirable. 

Limestone, sandstone, granite, schist, or 
tuffa can be employed in the construction. 


Do not, however, make the mistake of 
mixing the stones. Select one kind and use 
it throughout the garden. Boulders may 
even be used but only as a last resort, for 
they do not lend themselves to graceful de- 
sign. If you live in a limestone area, you 
are, indeed, fortunate. Limestone is hard 
to beat. It is probably the most pictur- 
esque and calls for less handling than any 
other kind of rock. It is very interesting, 
weather-worn in appearance and easily 
assembled into harmonious groupings. 

Remember also that large rocks are 
much more effective than groupings of too 
many small ones. Large rocks have char- 
acter and create an impression of stability. 
Remember that the side of the rock which 
was formerly buried in the soil is the one 
you are going to bury in the soil when you 
make your garden. The weather-worn side 
is the one to remain visible. 

In placing the rocks see that the lines of 
stratification extend in one direction. 
Never “‘up-end”’ rocks leaving jagged edges 
pointing skyward. Always place them so 
that they tilt backwards. The water will 
then run into the soil in the crevices be- 
tween the rocks and not wash off their 
faces. Drainage is very important. Water 
should never be permitted to accumulate 
and stagnate. Before you put the large 
rocks into position, strew small stones or 
gravel over the area. 

It is well to have the soil mixture ready 
to be placed around and between the rocks 
as you put them into position. A good all- 
purpose mixture is made up of two parts 
of loam, one of leafmold, one-half sharp 
sand and one-half stone chips. Special mix- 
tures can be placed in some of the crevices 
to accommodate particular plants—lime- 
stone chips for lime-lovers and acid leaf 
mold for acid-lovers. A lean, gritty soil is, 
on the whole, the most satisfactory. 

—Dorothy Ebel Hansell. 
Summit, N. J. 





The most successful rock garden is one where the hand of man is least apparent. 








An eapnert writes 


On Color in Evergreens 


F ALL the evergreens would follow the 

lead of Taxus cuspidata and keep a dark 
green color all Winter long, we would 
have nothing to worry about. The dark, 
rich green of a yew hedge or specimen 
group affords dependable color and is 
something of which to be proud. 

There are some plants the color of 
which, even in Summer, is yellow or yel- 
lowish. Some gardeners like such plants 
and place them in conspicuous places in the 
foundation planting. It should be ad- 
mitted, however, that evergreens with foli- 
age tinged yellow are often deficient in 
chlorophyll in the first place and so are far 
more exacting in their growing require- 
ments than are their dark-green leaved 
relatives. Hence, they frequently get off to 
a bad start as soon as they are planted. 

Secondly, such yellow-leaved forms do 
not, as a rule, keep what good color they 
may ordinarily have during the Winter 
months. Their color often becomes a very 
weak or washed out yellow, often border- 
ing on a brown and the plants look slightly 
injured the greater part of the Winter. 
Also, it is a fact that if the Winter is truly 
a severe one or if the drying winds in the 
very early Spring cause evergreens injury, 
it is these weak-growing, yellow-leaved 
specimens which are the first to suffer. 
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Take as an example some of the arbor- 
vite varieties. Here in Boston certain vari- 
eties of Thuja occidentalis such as ellwan- 
geriana, lutea, Waxen and woodwardi all 
turn an undesirable yellow in the Winter. 
Even the little, yellow-leaved form of the 
Japanese yew called Taxus cuspidata au- 
rescens is not at all a desirable color in 
Winter. Various yellow-leaved forms of 
Chamezcyparis obtusa such as the variety 
“gracilis aurea’ or the yellow-leaved form 
of the plume retinospora are also very un- 
sightly by the time snow flies. Some of the 
Chinese junipers such as Juniperus chinen- 
sis japonica and also the variety smithi are 
others in this same class. Several forms of 
the oriental arbor-vitz, Thuja orientalis, 
could also be added but these have a diffi- 
cult time in northern gardens anyway. 
Winter is the time to start eliminating 
those which do not measure up to color 
requirements. 

There are, however, evergreens with 
good gray Winter foliage; for example, 
the moss retinospora and its dwarf variety, 
Chameacyparis pisifera ‘‘squarrosa nana.” 
These are hard to improve upon and re- 
main a splendid gray all Winter unless they 
are actually burned by the wrong kind of 
exposure in the early Spring. The so-called 
white spruce, Picea glauca, is another with 





Gardeners should acquaint themselves with the various forms of the retino- 


spora or chamecyparis. Illustrated are: (left) C. pisifera squarrosa and 
(right) C. pisifera filifera. 





Presidential Citation to 
Lester J. Norris 


RESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN 

has awarded a Certificate of Merit 
to Lester J. Norris of St. Charles, Iil., 
for his service as an outstanding garden 
leader during World War II. Mr. 
Norris served as Chairman of the 
National Garden Institute in 1944-1945 
and as Illinois Victory Garden Chair- 
man through the war years under 
Governor Dwight H. Green. He was 
one of the originators of the thrift 
garden idea before the War and is also 
Chairman of the National Advisory 
Garden Committee of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At present he is 
Chairman of the Industrial Advisory 
Committee of the National Garden 
Institute. This is the first Certificate 
of Merit to be awarded to a garden 
leader. 























good gray foliage as is the rare Picea pur- 
purea, so named because of its gorgeous 
young purple cones borne early in the 
Spring. 

Two plants also worthy of mention for 
the purplish color of their foliage in the 
Winter,especially if grown in the full sun, 
are the low-growing Andorra juniper, 
Juniperus horizontalis plumosa, and that 
little creeping form of the native red cedar, 
Juniperus virginiana reptans. 

Evergreens with blue Winter foliage are 
sometimes much too evident in some land- 
scapes. The stiff-growing, Koster’s blue 
spruce is an excellent plant but in the mid- 
dle of a lawn with nothing else near it it 
is much too evident. The Morheim variety 
of the blue spruce is another close relative. 
The little Meyer's juniper is a splendid 
silver-blue all Winter long, while the pop- 
ular form of the red cedar Juniperus vir- 
giniana glauca is used a great deal over a 
wide area in the East. 

In the Mid-West and Far West where 
the Rocky Mountain cedar, Juniperus 
scopulorum, grows well there are many 
varieties with blue foliage available. Such 
popular forms as Moonlight, Chandler’s 
Silver, Hill’s Silver and Marshall's Silver 
are all selections from this variable species 
and, given the proper growing conditions, 
they make an otherwise dull garden much 
more colorful in Winter. 

Some of the plants with bluish-green 
foliage are the Sargent’s juniper, Wauke- 
gan juniper and even such trees as the 
Scotch pine and the Japanese white pine, 
Pinus parviflora. There are a host of 
others. 

Finally, there are many good evergreens 
remaining an even green all Winter. It is 
these we should plant and keep in conspic- 
uous places. 


—Donald Wyman. 
Arnold Arboretum, 
Harvard University. 
HORTICULTURE 
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Anticipating Spring 


N mid-Winter when everyone is anx- 

iously awaiting the arrival of Spring, 
blossom-time can be anticipated by forcing 
shrubs into bloom indoors. 

Not all shrubs force with equal ease but, 
in general, it can be said that those which 
bloom earliest are the best. The branches 
may be taken at almost any time after the 
turn of the year but the closer one ap- 
proaches the normal blooming season the 
easier the forcing becomes. Mid-February 
is ideal. 

For best results, the branches should be 
cut on a warm day and put into water im- 
mediately. Care should be exercised in 
selecting the branches and only those well 
supplied with blossom buds should be 
taken. These can usually be identified by 
their larger, fatter appearance. Leaf buds 
are generally smaller, more pointed and 
often set more closely to the stem. 

Also, the length of stem is important. 
As a rule, a sizeable branch will break out 
into bloom more easily than short pieces. 
However, one should take especial care not 
to mutilate the shrubs from which they 
come, for in many cases it will take sev- 
eral years to hide the effects of improper 
cutting. 

Unlike bulbs, it is not necessary to place 
the branches in a cold place before expos- 
ing to heat. They may be placed directly 
in a warm, well-lighted room. About 70 
degrees Fahrenheit is best. The flowers 
may open sooner with greater heat but 
they will not last anywhere near as long. 
Likewise, good light does not mean a glar- 
ing or burning sun. That, too, impairs the 
quality of the flowers. Water warmer than 
the air is of no particular advantage but 
splitting the ends of the stems for a few 
inches does seem to help. 

It is also possible to have a fairly long 
season of bloom by forcing the branches at 





Apple blossoms in March are heart-warming. 
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intervals of 10 days or two weeks. They 
may be either cut all at once and stored in 
a pail of water in a cold—but not freezing 
—place and moved to a warm room a few 
at a time or they may be cut as they are 
desired. 

Forsythias are the commonest of the 
shrubs forced indoors and among the easi- 
est. The graceful hanging yellow bells are 
a joy to see after the Winter and may be 
used in arrangements by themselves, with 
other forced branches or with cut flowers. 

Perhaps, the showiest branches for forc- 
ing come from the flowering quinces. Here, 
orange, scarlet, red, white and various in- 
termediate tones may be obtained on 
branches that lend themselves readily to 
modern or Oriental arrangements. They 
take only a few days longer than forsythias 
to force and should last at least a week 
when in bloom. 

The early-flowering dogwood, Cornus 
mas, commonly known as .cornelian- 
cherry, is the earliest to force of all the 
better-known shrubs, often opening in as 
little as seven days. Likewise, it often lasts 
as much as 10 days or more in flower. 

The dainty white bells of the halesias 
are always welcome and add a touch of 
grace not achieved with many of the other 
flowering trees and shrubs. Unfortu- 
nately, they are not grown anywhere near 
as plentifully as they deserve. 

Even the ubiquitous Japanese barberry 
can be beautiful when forced indoors. The 
longer, gracefully 
arching branches, in 
particular, are desir- 
able and the small 
yellow flowers that 
are rarely noticed 
outdoors take on a 
new interest. 

The redbud or 


Judas tree is another good subject. The 
purplish, pea-like flowers clustered tightly 
along the stems add variety not only of 
color but also of form. Combined with 
forsythias they give an almost startling 
effect. 

Dot not forget the witch-hazels, H. ver- 
nalis and the much taller H. mollis which 
bloom in the Spring. Like their Fall- 
blooming cousins, the yellow strap-like 
petals come easily and are a welcome note, 
indoors or out. In fact, they come so early 
that they often bloom outdoors before the 
owners get around to cut them for indoor 
forcing. 

Of course, the pussy willows must be 
included. There are several kinds available 
but the French or goat willow, Salix ca- 
prea, is, perhaps, the most showy of all. If 
you do not have any in your garden you 
can readily root the branches after you are 
through with them and grow your own. 

The star magnolia, M. stellata, is sel- 

dom used but forces readily and is attrac- 
tive. The graceful white petals spreading 
six inches or more are doubly welcome. For 
those who prefer pink, there are the variety 
Rosea and a newer one called Waterlily. 
_ The early-blooming spireas and the 
fringe tree as well as the old-fashioned 
flowering almond are also good. The same 
is true of the fruit trees. Apples and crab- 
apples can often be brought into bloom 
readily. The pink varieties are especially 
attractive. Likewise, the pears, plums and 
especially the peaches with their attractive 
pink blooms are satisfactory. 

One need not stop there. Many of the 
shade trees force readily and when seen 
close at hand their bursting buds, unusual 
flowers and unfolding leaves have a charm 
all their own. For this purpose, the horse- 
chestnuts, hickories, sycamores, larches 
and even the maples are ideal for forcing. 

Opportunities are limitless. These are 
only a few of the many possibilities. 





Magnolia stellata forces readily. 








They glide through the air 
These Friendly Squirreis 


KNOW of no animals that make more 

delightful pets than flying squirrels. 
They are mild, gentle and affectionate 
creatures and will rarely bite or scratch. 
When first captured they will struggle but 
they will quickly cease trying to escape as 
soon as they realize you mean them no 
harm. They are easily tamed. I have had 
young squirrels as pets that delighted in 
running in and out of my pockets and 
when they got tired they liked nothing 
better than to crawl beneath my jacket and 
go to sleep. 

I receive many queries on how to care 
for them, both from children and adults 
who have discovered what unusual animals 
they are. A correspondent wrote me about 
how her pet cat deposited a flying squirrel 
unhurt on the doorstep. Frequently, this 
is the only way that we discover the pres- 
ence of flying squirrels, for they keep to 
the woods and become active only at night. 
They play all night and sleep all day. We 
can arouse them by rapping on the trees 
in which they have their nests and thus get 
them out into daylight but the only thing 
you will learn about them at such a time 
is the manner in which they “‘fly.”” I can- 
not guarantee that you will learn even that 
much, for they are as likely to go back to 
sleep clinging to the bark and looking for 
all the world like some fungus growth. 
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Even on a cloudy day I have never suc- 
ceeded in getting them to do much except 
leave their nest and, perhaps, take one or 
two flights. ’ 

As dusk begins to fall they venture forth 
but it is only when the nighthawk is on the 
wing and the bat has taken the place of 
the chimney swift that they take to the 
trees or glide through the air like spirits. 
Perhaps, we will not see them at once. Per- 
haps, we may have to wait for what may 
seem an interminable time. Suddenly, we 
hear a slight rustle among the leaves over- 
head and in the next instant a shadowy 
form glides swiftly through the night and 
alights on the bole of a tree. Then another 
comes sailing through the air, alights near 
the first and scampers after it. We watch 
and still another appears and another until 
we think the air is full of them. 

Flying squirrels do not actually fly but, 
rather, glide through the air. They usually 
take off from the summit of a tree or one 
of the topmost branches, the elevation 
from which they take off determining the 
distance which they can ‘“‘fly.”” In launch- 
ing their bodies into the air they use their 
strong hind legs to project them into space. 
They owe their sailing to the folds of 
membrane attached to either side of the 
body and between the front and hind legs. 
This they extend by stretching their legs 





Flying squirrels are mild, gentle and affectionate. 





Flowers in a Sick-room 


‘ANY people have been under the 

impression that flowers in a sick- 
room are harmful to a patient. But 
this fallacy has been dispelled by Dr. 
Russell C. Erb, a Philadelphia profes- 
sor of chemistry. He says the amount 
of poisonous carbon dioxide thrown 
off by the plants is negligible. In fact, 
a nurse sleeping in a room with a 
patient gives off more carbon dioxide 
than the bouquet. This is welcome 
news. Flowers have proven highly ben- 
eficial to the morale and outlook of 
many a patient. Most people like flow- 
ers and plants in their homes and to be 
deprived of them if they are forced to 
go to a hospital tends to keep them in 
low spirits. 





—Boston Post. 
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to the utmost. They glide swiftly down- 
ward and check their flight by a gentle up- 
ward swing which permits them to land 
head-up on the trunk of the tree for which 
they set out. From observations it appears 
that these animals can actually elevate or 
depress the level of the glide by manipu- 
lating the membrane and tail or change the 
course of the glide to the right or left by 
means of the tail which is thin and flat 
with closely-set silken hairs. 

Unlike other members of the squirrel 
tribe who travel from tree to tree by run- 
ning along the branches and jumping from 
one to another, the flying squirrels move 
from place to place, if trees are convenient, 
by sailing from the top of one to the base 
of another. Then they scamper up and 
set sail again. Anyone who gets the op- 
portunity to watch these squirrels travel 
will be surprised to discover how quickly 
they can cover distance. 

Usually several flying squirrels live to- 
gether in a nest—a favorite nesting site 
being a woodpecker cavity or a hollow tree 
limb. They have a rather peculiar call note 
which might be likened to the drowsy 
twitter of sparrows. 

In the Fall when the nuts and seeds 
have ripened flying squirrels industriously 
gather them in, for storehouses must be 
filled against the Winter. Other animals 
may make a grim business of storing food 
but flying squirrels perform this chore with 
the same rollicking spirit that they display 
when they have nothing else to do but 
satisfy their love for pleasure. 

The storehouse may be in the same 
cavity as their living quarters, another 
cavity in the same tree or a cavity in a 
tree some distance away. Well-furred and 
otherwise protected from the cold, the fly- 
ing squirrels do not seem to mind the 
rigors of Winter and are abroad even dur- 
ing the most severe weather. Long periods 
of cold, however, make them inactive and 
at such times several will huddle together 
in a ball in the nest and there remain until 
the temperature rises even though it may 
not be for several weeks. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Keadees' Letters ts the Ettore, | 


Jubilee Tomato 


EAR EDITOR—I noticed in the De- 

cember issue the letter from Mary F. 
Baruch regarding the Jubilee tomato. I 
have grown it since first introduced and 
can confirm what she writes. Of its many 
good points, she did not mention its keep- 
ing quality. 

I generally plant many varieties: Rut- 
gers, Marglobe, Pritchard, Beefheart, Jubi- 
lee, Bonnie Best, Earliana and Victor—so 
I have a chance to compare them all. After 
the first light frost, I pick all that are siza- 
ble, wrap them in 10-inch squares of news- 
paper and put them in six quart fruit 
baskets, and place in a cellar where they 
ripen gradually. They need to be gone over 
occasionally as many of the fruits rot. The 
paper tends to localize this rotting. 

I use them all Fail and have some as late 
as Christmas. The Jubilee is the best 
keeper. 


Cananogues, Ont. —J.D. Matthew. 


More About Rue 


EAR EDITOR—The last comment 

in Horticulture on rue and its doubt- 
ful irritating qualities made me wonder. 
Last Summer one of my helpers had a rash 
on his arms like poison ivy after he weeded 
the rows in which are also some plants of 
Ruta graveolens. Since he was not near 
poison ivy, we could not find the source 
and blamed it on the ivy, thinking that he 
brushed the foliage somewhere else. 

I am immune to such irritation as comes 
from Primula obconica and I like the rue 
so much that I rub it sometimes or lay the 
leaves in a drawer for fragrance as I do 
with rosmary and lavender. 

In an old book ‘‘American Weeds and 
Useful Plants’’ by William Darlington, 
M.D. and revised by George Thurber of 
1859, I found the following: 

The plant is very acrid and when handled 
sometimes irritates or even blisters the skin and 
to some persons it is highly poisonous. Its 
properties are stimulant and narcotic and 
though used sometimes in domestic practice, in 
cholic, hysterics, etc., it is altogether too dan- 
gerous a plant to be employed unadvisedly, its 
oil is a powerful poison. 

—Heinrich Rohrbach. 
Andover, Mass. 


Masculine Holly 
EAR EDITOR—I note the Roving 


Gardener's fear (Horticulture, Janu- 
ary 15) that most of his holly seedlings 
will turn out to be male plants. This belief 
is widely held. It stems probably from the 
fact that in the wild many more males are 
seen than females. 

About 50 years ago a government bulle- 
tin on hollies stated that the proportion of 
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males to females among holly seedlings is 
about nine to one. This according to my 
own experience is wholly erroneous, the 
true proportion being about one to one. 
In the course of my experiments I also 
found what I assume to be the reason for 
this error. I think I can reconstruct the 
actions of the author of the bulletin (pure 
hypothesis) . 

Wishing to make an authoritative state- 
ment on the subject, he took a field of 
seedlings about five or six years old. Ap- 
proximately half of them were in bloom. 
In order to make a complete count, he 
would have to wait two or three years 
until all had flowered, but he wanted to 
write the bulletin that year. He assumed 
that a count of the trees in flower would 
be representative of the field as a whole, 
and published his findings that 90 per cent 
were male. What he did not know was that 
of those which had not yet flowered 90 per 
cent would be female. Ilex opaca begins 
to flower when two and one-half or three 
feet in height, but most of the females do 
not flower until they reach a height of four 
to six feet. 

I have no doubt that two or three years 
after the publication of his bulletin, the 
author discovered the mistake. But prob- 
ably he made no effort to correct it, or if 
he did, he was as unsuccessful as the rest 
of us. Horticultural errors are immortal. 
Even if executed on a gallows of the ut- 
most publicity, they will not die, but keep 
wandering around us, turning up a hun- 
dred times for any one mention of any 
refutation. 

—G. G. Nearing. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Golden Midget Corn 


EAR EDITOR—It is nice to be kept 

up-to-date with the good new things 
in the vegetable line and I am particularly 
interested in the Granite State melon illus- 
trated in Horticulture, January 15. Here 
in the Pennsylvania mountains where we 
can only be sure of about three months 
without frtost, early varieties are especially 
interesting. 

I like to try out the new things and oc- 
casionally find something that is particu- 
larly valuable. Two years ago, I procured 
Mason’s Golden Midget sweet corn seed 
and was delighted with its early maturity 
and outstanding flavor. Last year I grew 
three plantings of it in place of the Alpha- 
Gold, Span-Cross and Mar-Cross. I used 
Golden Cross Bantam as my main crop, 
and was able to share it with a good many 
of my neighbors, all of whom were as 
enthusiastic about it as were my family. 


—Robert R. Lewis. 
Coudersport, Pa. 
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Sweet Corn in England 


EAR EDITOR -— The recent article 

of H. D. Sanderson of Syracuse, N. Y. 
(Horticulture, January 15), quoting most 
delicious extracts from an English cook 
book on the subject of sweet corn, reminds 
me of my experiences over there. 

In 1910 we rented a furnished house in 
Barnes, a London suburb near Hammer- 
smith. We ate brussels sprouts, vegetable 
marrow, gooseberry fool and other sup- 
posedly gastronomic delights until mere 
mention of them sufficed to allay our appe- 
tities. One day the corner greengrocer, a 
brisk sort of person with a walrus mus- 
tache, took particular pains to show some- 
thing new to my wife. Said he, ‘Now, 
madam, ‘ere is an Hamerican vegetable, 
doubtless you know it — green Indian 
cawn—they say they eat dozens of em up 
Bloomsbury way. I took two ‘ome last 
night and me wife cooked ‘em for two 
hours, but we couldn’t make out with 
"em—the centers wouldn’t go tender.” 

We bought the “Indian corn,”’ feeling 
sorry for the wilted and lonesome ears, so 
far away from home, and pretended to en- 
joy our favorite Michigan product. Per- 
haps the author of the “Encyclopedia of 
Gastronomy” happened to base his 20 
minutes of cooking, with sugar added, on 
a similar purchase. 

As all who have lived in England know, 
Britishers without benefit of travel still 
stubbornly contend that all types of 
“‘maize’’ are usable only as cattle fodder. 
Over there they listen with polite but skep- 
tical interest to explanations of field corn, 
sweet corn, pop corn,—but when visiting 
this country no people could more avidly 
enjoy freshly picked sweet corn, boiled 
about seven minutes and slathered with 
fine butter. 

Our guests last Summer from Britain 
could not get enough of it and, covered 
with napkins and drooling with butter, 
were blissfully unconscious of the necessity 
of mouth-organ-like oscillations. 

—Harold C. Brooks. 
Marshall, Mich. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We boil our corn, picked 
only after the water is boiling, three minutes. 


Tin Cans Again 
EAR EDITOR—The use of tin cans 


in lieu of flower pots as described in 
Horticulture for October 1, 1946, is not 
new. I have heard stories of Indians mov- 
ing whole vegetable gardens from one 
place to another by the use of tin cans. 
Plants may be easily removed if a knife is 
run around the edge of the can its full 
depth to loosen the soil from the sides of 
the can. 


Tulsa, Okla. —Eleanor Hill. 








Beauty and variely in 


The Perplexing Penstemon 


ERHAPS, no plants are as perplexing 

as the penstemons. This is understand- 
able, as there are over 150 species of this 
American genus, spreading clear across the 
country. The blossoms alone are character- 
istic in all the species. Otherwise the plants 
are as varied as though belonging to many 
families instead of one. The species from 
the East are rather commonplace com- 
pared to some of the western beauties. 
Through the midwest states, there are 
many good garden subjects, low bushy 
plants and tall stately border plants, with 
blossoms in all shades of pink and blue and 
lavender. Many have the lovable trait of 
dainty pink buds opening to mertensia- 
blue, with opalescent shadings. 

In the western mountain chains, the spe- 
cies are everywhere. They may be silver- 
gray rosettes with thick spikes of bloom, or 
prostrate mats of tiniest stems, covered 
with immense blossoms, and their colors 
range from clear blues and royal purple, to 
brilliant rose or crimson. They spread hap- 
pily over the mountain moraines, and hang 
by their toes from river gorges, making 
some of the most spectacular flower dis- 
plays of the West. They also range up and 
down the Pacific coast, varying from 
shrubs to clinging vines, in all the colors 
of the rainbow. What wonder, then, that 
no two writers can agree on their respective 
merits? ' 

Here on the east coast of Maine, I long 
ago found that no hard and fast rules ap- 
plied to my garden. Maine seems to be as 
much a ‘‘rugged individual” in her garden- 
ing as in her politics. Consequently, | 
now try, regardless of others’ comments, 
any plant that sounds interesting and 
lovely,—and from seed whenever possible, 
since seedling plants are often more adap- 
tive to new climatic conditions than full 
grown plants. 

Here are notes om penstemons as I know 
them: P. hirsutus, pygmzus, and digitalis, 
all eastern species, thrive almost anywhere, 
and seed themselves easily. P. digitalis is 
the tallest of the three, up to four feet 
sometimes, with large showy leaves, and a 
spike of pure white blossoms, useful in the 
border with yellow thermopsis as a com- 
panion. P. hirsutus makes a loose fountain 
of 18-inch stems, well-strung with pale 
lavender white-throated blossoms, while 
P. pygmzus is a dwarf of six to eight 
inches, otherwise identical. These blossom 
in early June here. P. hirsutus was a fa- 
vorite plant of Old World gardeners, and 
one of the first to be introduced. 

Penstemon grandiflorus is another tall 
species, which well deserves its name of 


King of the Penstemons. It often behaves 
like a biennial here, forming its beautiful 
grayish-green rosette the first year, with 
soft purplish tones over Winter; then dis- 
playing its immense pale lavender trum- 
pets on three-foot stems the following 
Summer. P. unilateralis and P. secundi- 
florus are on a smaller scale, the first with 
two-foot one-sided spikes of opalescent 
blue and lilac, the second grows to about 
16 inches with lavender blossoms. These 
species are often seen in borders, but seem 
to do their best in light gritty soil, where 
no moisture can collect around their 
crowns. 

The following species are definitely for 
the rock garden, with a blanket of stone 
chips drawn up under their crowns for full 
protection against dampness. P. glaber is 
listed among the fussier species, but has 
grown and blossomed here over a period 
of years. It is lovely,—a rosette of smooth 
blue-green leaves, and thick spikes of inch- 
long blue blossoms, pink in the buds and 
throat, while its relative, P. glaber roseus, 
has all rose-toned flowers. One stem last 
year held 25 blossoms, unbelievably beau- 
tiful. P. nitidus is a sprawly little plant, 
with glaucous gray rosettes, and eight-inch 
stems of pink buds and sky-blue blossoms, 
the earliest to bloom. Other blue-flowered 
species are P, utahensis (not to be confused 
with the red utahensis) ; P. humilis, a leafy 
little plant with distinctly grayish feliage; 
P. angustifolius, a little taller, to a foot or 
more, with long linear leaves; and P. gar- 
retti, another charmer in darker blue, of 
about 10 inches. 





Penstemon glaber—it is lovely and 
hardy in Maine. 
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The prostrate species are rated among 
the more temperamental. P. crandalli is 
fairly easy, a true ground cover, rooting at 
every stem-end. It has tiny green leaves, 
and in June is spangled with wide-open 
pale blue bells, sitting atop the foliage mat. 
P. menziesi and P. rupicola have lived sev- 
eral years, and blossomed sparingly for me, 
on north-facing ledges, their toes dug deep 
into the rocky crevices,—but they have 
never flourished, and have eventually de- 
parted. Both are evergreen,—P. menziesi 
with dark green leaves and purple bells,— 
rupicola with lovely gray rosettes, and rosy 
or crimson blossoms. P. rattani minor and 
tolmiei are also evergreen, making close 
mats of small leafy stems, their tiny spikes 
of purplish or dark blue not so striking, 
but interesting. All such evergreen species 
burn badly here, even with boughs for pro- 
tection. 

Taller shrubby species are many. P. 
scouleri is the most lovely in my experi- 
ence so far, with its spreading stems of 12 
inches, covered in June with huge delicate 
lavender trumpets. P. cardwelli is a more 
leafy shrub, with dark green foliage and 
purple blossoms. P. ovatus and P. diffusus 
are taller, to about two feet, both with 
many stems of purplish-blue or rosy-pur- 
ple blossoms, often with pink-tinted buds, 
and gorgeous Fall colorings. 

The plant which I have under the name 
of P. procerus is an easy grower, with a 
mat of narrow-leaved foliage, and many 
slender 12-inch flower stems; its blossom- 
ing habit is distinct,—-very tiny dark blue 
flowers, set thickly around the stem in 
compact heads like mint blossoms. It has 
been as dependable and long-lived as P. 
hirsutus,—although closely-related P. tol- 
miei has barely tolerated my garden so far. 
P. procerus is the plant usually offered in 
catalogues as ‘‘confertus blue.’’ There is no 
such plant botanically, since P. confertus is 
yellow-flowered. P. eatoni is another for 
experiment; it was hardy to my cold Win- 
ters but refused to tolerate a very wet, cold 
Spring. It makes a rosette of smooth, often 
red-tinted leaves, with a stiff foot-long 
spike of brilliant blossoms, like drops of 
crimson sealing wax. 

The newly-formed American Penste- 
mon Society started with the purpose of 
learning more about this genus and work- 
ing out an accurate and trustworthy 
formula for growing them. 

The society is putting out at cost a tem- 
porary manual of general cultural notes 
and descriptions of species and also a list 
of recommended species for gardeners un- 
acquainted with penstemons. Gardeners 
are cordially invited to write for further 
information. 

—Mrs. Edward M. Babb. 


Portland, Me. 


Charleston Gardens 


ORD has just been received that the 
Garden Club of South Carolina will 
hold a pilgrimage to the gardens and plan- 
tations in the Charleston area April 10. 
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Kanblag Clectnitllien of « Koving Cuardaner 


LETTER from Miss Isabella Preston 
informs me that she sailed January 
18 to visit her home in England follow- 
ing her retirement from the Division of 
Horticulture at the Central Experimental 
Farms in Ottawa. Miss Preston wrote that 
she is looking forward to seeing British 
flower shows and gardens. Surely those 
British gardening features will be observed 
with a practiced eye because Miss Preston, 
trained in the best tradition of British gar- 
dening, has behind her a distinguished 
career in enriching garden materials 
through plant breeding. 

Lily growers will thank Miss Preston 
for what she has done with their favorite 
flower, to mention only the so-called 
‘stenographer’ hybrids which have been 
displayed at recent shows. Then there are 
the Rosybloom crab apples which were de- 
veloped for ornamental purposes but have 
fruits now attracting the serious interest of 
commercial fruit processors. 

Another lengthy project which has 
turned out well and bears Miss Preston's 
name is Syringa prestonz which combines 
the two lilacs, S. villosa and S. reflexa. 
These are but a few of the garden plants 
which were dealt with in the course of Miss 
Preston’s professional career, anyone of 
which would have justified the recent 
awarding to her of the Jackson Dawson 
Medal by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. ; 

It is my belief that, while this modest 
worker who did so much has given up ac- 
tive professional life on this continent, she 
will not be unheard of from this point on. 
Horticulturists do not quit. They keep 
right on puzzling over old problems and 
working at pet projects. 


NCE, when in London, a backyard 

amateur gardener gave me the secret 
of his really excellent lawn. He powdered 
it liberally with wood ashes from the many 
fireplaces in his house. He subsequently 
admitted giving a Spring feeding of a com- 
plete fertilizer but insisted that it was 
wood-ashes and wood-ashes alone that 
were responsible. Lately, I have been 
wondering if many of us are not hosts to 
convictions that could do with a good 
Spring cleaning. 





HE Earthworm, spritely magazine of 

the Men’s Garden Club of Elmhurst, 
Ill., offers us a new idea (to me) in plant- 
ing roses. Pack a flower pot full of dirt, 
turn it upside down in the hole and re- 
move the pot. This will provide a conical 
mound of dirt for spreading the roots. I 
am going to try it this Spring in my new 
planting. 


February 15, 1947 


HE Craigie place in Cambridge has the 

oldest and largest linden tree I know 
but the little town of Samoens in Savoy has 
a linden tree on its village square that au- 
thorities say was planted in 1480 and now 
has a circumference of 33 feet. It is on one 
of the pleasantest village squares in the 
world. 

Nearby is the village inn with an out- 
side shelf of Savoy pottery, a church with 
a hooded door and a cardinal’s coat of arms 
and the priest’s house with bee skeps in the 
yard. Near the tree is the village market 
and dance hall combined and the plane 
trees of the square are trimmed so as to 
make a flat spreading roof of verdure. 
Around the base of the tree is a stone 
coping with paving stones. 


REAKING and entering and larceny 

in the night time is nothing new but 
just recently I have learned of a new appli- 
cation of this ancient activity. The first 
was in Nahant, Mass. Some culprits broke 
into the famous orchid house of Richard 
Roland and carried off not only a mass of 
cut flowers but also a large number of 
orchid plants. Jewel thieves have “‘fences”’ 
who buy their loot. I wonder if there are 
such things as orchid fences. 

The second theft was at Biloxi, Miss., 
where thieves in the night drove up in a 
truck and removed 3000 one-year-old ca- 
mellia plants from the National Nurseries 
of West Beach. It is of interest that these 
thefts were not only felonies in themselves 
but also violate Federal law which makes 
it illegal to move plants without State and 
Federal permits. Perhaps the F.B.I. will 
be called in. G-men will be tracking down 
orchids and camellias. 





Miss Isabella Preston. 
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OTBEDS are now coming into use 

again—if they have not been during 
the first part of the Winter — and many 
ideas have been advanced the last few 
years. Some of the new prefabricated ones 
use a light plastic glass substitute to cut 
costs and eliminate weight. A number of 
persons have been advocating building the 
hotbed next to the house to utilize the heat 
from a cellar window and in recent years 
some of the experiment stations have been 
conducting tests heating the hotbeds with 
electric light bulbs. All are good ideas and 
work. 

However, just to prove that there is 
little that is new under the sun, I made 
such a hotbed incorporating all three of 
these ideas over 18 years ago. It was only 
a small frame but I grew tomato and other 
plants in it successfully, tending them con- 
veniently from the cellar. Perhaps, others 
have tried them years before that. It would 
be interesting to find out. 


NE of the larger sections of the Amer- 

ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Society for 
Horticultural Science now has a member- 
ship above 1,000. This reminds me that 
the ASHS had its origin in the library of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
At a meeting there in 1903 the Society 
was launched. For the first few years, its 
membership was only about 50. 


ANY times stories have gotten 

around of people being saved in the 
desert by drinking water stored in cacti. 
Some of them have been accurate and some 
open to questioning. However, the barrel 
cactus contains quantities of juice which 
can be utilized in cases of dire necessity. 

To cite an instance, during the war a 
young marine flyer parachuted to the 
ground in the general vicinity of Yuma, 
Ariz., and existed for five days entirely 
upon the water he found in barrel cacti. 
He tried various kinds of cacti to no avail 
until he discovered one of the barrel type. 
Having no knife or other tools available, 
he dug into it with an old can he found 
and chewed the liquid out of it. Then he 
constantly swabbed himself with the dis- 
carded pieces in order to keep cool. When 
found, several pieces which he had been 
carrying for days were still fresh and full 
of moisture. 

However, this does not mean that one 
can go blithely into the desert without 
carrying water, for these cacti are not as 
plentiful or easily found as a corner drug 
store in the city. Two of the most common 
species, I understand, are Ferocactus wis- 
lizeni and F. acanthodes. 
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Kind Words for Leeks 


HE Eastern States Cooperator suggests 

that those who like onions will be en- 
thusiastic for leeks. Leeks belong to the 
onion family but are considered of finer 
flavor, mild and sweet; very hardy and 
easily grown. The edible stems are six to 
10 inches long, about two inches thick. 

Soil and fertilizer requirements are simi- 
lar to those of onions. Seed is sown inside 
about February 15 and plants set out in 
April and May or seed may be sown di- 
rectly in the field from early April to May 
in rows 18 to 24 inches apart—the plants 
when established being thinned to stand 
four to six inches apart. 

When the plants are fairly well grown 
draw soil around them as if bleaching 
celery. This treatment will cause a longer 
stem to develop. Leeks may be pulled and 
stored for one to two months in a cool, 
moist place just before the ground freezes. 
In many areas a covering of hay or similar 
material will be sufficient to Winter over 
the crop outdoors, especially when banked 
with soil. 


Begonia “‘Bulbs’”’ 


HIS Fall we stored our tuberous rooted 
begonia bulbs in empty glass jars. 
wrote a contributor to Wisconsin Horti- 
culture. Some of these have wide openings 
which allow the larger tubers to be placed 
in them. The covers were put on tight and 
they were then placed in the basement 
where the temperature will be about 45 
or 50 degrees. Our biggest problem in a 
furnace heated basement has been to pre- 
vent them from drying out so sealing them 
in jars solved the problem. However, we 
inspect them about once a month after 
December to find if they are becoming 
moldy. If so, they are dried a little more 
and replaced. It does not seem to make 
any difference if soil adheres to them or 
not. This year we removed all the soil. If 
the temperature is too high, they will be- 
gin to grow in January or February with 
sprouts. 
A cellar that is damp enough to Winter 
dahlias well will be all right for begonias. 





Let the Buyer Beware 


N all, 71 stocks or brands of mixtures 

put up presumably for lawn-seeding 
purposes were sampled at the New York 
experiment station, and of these 34 were 
simply offered as special ‘‘grass seed mix- 
tures’’ with the name of a park often in- 
cluded. According to Farm Research, only 


10 of the 34 special mixtures were com- 
pletely and properly labeled to show the 
buyer just what he was getting. Some of 
them were of very low utility value from 
any viewpoint. The mixtures offered as 
“lawn seeding mixtures’’ were in a better 
position in that they were of better com- 
position and more completely labeled. The 
remedy for this situation rests largely with 
buyers who must familiarize themselves 
with what a basically good lawn-seeding 
mixture should contain and then read the 
formula carefully. This coming season 
with desirable Kentucky bluegrass seed 
scarce and high in price, there will be much 
more formula revision along the line of 
substitution of the cheaper meadow grass 
seeds for bluegrass. 


When to Harvest Rhubarb 


S reported by Alfred T. Meyers in the 
Journal of Agricultural Research, it 
appears that rhubarb with leaves from 10 
to 35 days old is best from the standpoint 
of eating quality and soluble oxalate con- 
tent. However, there was not much in- 
crease in soluble oxalate in the edible stalk 
of leaves 46 to 60 days old over that of 
those 35 days old. 

The oxalate content of the leaf blade 
exhibited a more pronounced increase with 
age than that of the petiole. The soluble 
oxalic acid in the petiole was initially 
higher in the young samples and went 
through only a very gradual increase as the 
petiole attained maturity. In the leaf blade 
the concentration of the water-soluble acid 
was lower initially, but at full maturity 
(leaves 46 to 70 days old) its content was 
roughly double that found in the petiole 
on a fresh-weight basis. 
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i ** Orange Princess, Scarlet Giant, 
: White Queen, Yellow Dwarf—let’s 
Srccccoccees make it a fairy garden | ”.......000: 

—From Popular Gardening 
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Bartlett Pear Pruning 


A. LUCE has explained in Better 

. Fruit that Bartlett pears are pro- 
duced on one-year spurs or shoots varying 
from a fraction of an inch long to well 
over a foot in length. Fruits produced on 
the very long shoots are rarely of good 
quality and can be eliminated in the prun- 
ing by tipping these long one-year shoots. 

A bearing Bartlett should be so pruned 
as to keep a proper balance between fruit 
and new wood production. Heavy prun- 
ing produces an excess of vegetative 
growth, large fruit and moderate produc- 
tion. A very light thinning out type of 
pruning produces a maximum of fruit gen- 
erally of medium to small size, with the 
possible chance of encouraging off-year 
bearing. 

If an abundance of heavy sucker growth 
must be removed from the upper branches 
of a Bartlett tree each pruning season, one 
of two things must be wrong. The trees 
may be too close, thus forcing the twig 
growth into the upper part of the tree, or, 
the trees have been cut back too severely 
without a proper thinning out of small or 
large wood. 

A compromise between an extreme 
heading back system that stimulates heavy 
vegetative growth and an extreme long 
system which in turn encourages over- 
production of small fruits is desirable. 
Pruning in the Bartlett or any other fruit 
tree should not be a substitute for fertilizer 
or other soil management practice to pro- 
duce tree vigor. 


Pruning the Fredonia Grape 


LTHOUGH the Fredonia grape yields 
large crops in some years, its perform- 
ance in the last several seasons has been 
erratic. A study of the effect on yield of 
four training systems was started by the 
New York experiment station in 1942. 
The training systems include the Chautau- 
qua, Umbrella Kniffen, four-cane Kniffen, 
and six-cane Kniffen with some plants 
pruned severely, some moderately, and 
some are pruned lightly. 

Where only a small amount of fruiting 
wood (28 buds for vines with two pounds 
of prunings) was used, the production was 
lowest (two and one-half tons per acre). 
Where a moderate amount of wood (38 
buds for vines with two pounds of prun- 
ings) was used, the yield was increased by 
almost a ton to the acre in 1946. Using 
the longest pruning (48 buds to a vine 
producing two pounds of prunings) the 
acre yield was increased by another ton. 

For the three Kniffen training systems, 
cluster size was not affected by severity of 
pruning as tried here. With the Chautau- 
qua system, cluster size was increased by 
the longer pruning. The yield data for 
1945 and 1946 are in the same order. 

It is apparent that severe or short prun- 
ing of vigorous Fredonia vines reduces 
yield. Longer pruning of vigorous vines 
is suggested. 
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ROCKNOLL’S Ohio Hybrid CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


WINTER HARDY TO 10 BELOW WITHOUT SNOW COVER 
Early Flowering - Brilliant Colors - Lasting 
More About These in Our Colored Mum Catalog Now Ready 


5 OUTSTANDING OHIO HYBRIDS =3 UNIQUE OHIO HYBRIDS 


i5e each - : nescar . s dozen Bougainville 75e + $ for $2.00 

Brilliance—Double flowers o Bright terra cotta red. Double 
brilliant bright red. flowers 2% in. across. 

Eternal Snow—Early full double 








pure white, 2 in. Lantana 75e + $ for $2.00 
Old Copper—Showy coppery yellow. Very floriferous. Light orange 

Double 2 in. across. yellow pompons. 1% in. 
September Shell—Double soft pink, 

2 in. across. Purple Dean Kay $1.00 + 3 for $2.50 
Victor Ries—Blend of salmon rose Unique shade of French purple. 

overlaid bronze, 3 in. Showy double flowers 2 in. across. 

THESE 5 OUTSTAND- $3.00 THESE 3 UNIQUE $9.00 

ING OHIO HYBRIDS OHIO HYBRIDS 























OLD OOPPER 
: 4 HARDIEST MUMS 
GIANT FLOWERED a Of All the Good Standard Garden 
' a : tne! Mums These 4 Have Proved 
ENGLISH MUMS 


the Hardiest 
Algonquin 35c + 8 for $1.00 
Grow Mums of Greenhouse Size Outdoors 
in Your Garden. 





Early bright yellow full double 
1% in. across. 


Kristina 35c + 8 for $1.00 


vane anny me; Soe Soft American Beauty rose colored 
Deep bronze golden reverse full double Gowers, 8 fa. aevens. Sieahe 
6 to 7 in. across. rind nea oe oo 
Coppelia W5e + $8 for $2.00 Red Velve * Sfor 
Glowing red full double 5 to 6 in. across. Best red pompon clear color— 


non-fading. 2 in. 


Polar Ice 50c + 8 for $1.39 
Clear blue white flowers. 2 in. 
across. Early. 


Mrs. J. Findley 50c + 3 for $1.39 
Bright yellow flowers often 5 in. across 
when disbudded. 

Mrs. H. T. Riley $1.00 + 3 for $2.50 
Double pure white flowers up to 7 in. 
across. 





THESE 4 $4 .25 
HARDIEST MUMS 

















THESE 4 GIANT ENGLISH MUMS$9.00 


BRONZE BUTTEROUP 





17 BEAUTIFUL OUTSIDE MUMS only *5.° 


This includes the 4 groups described above — 5 Outstanding Ohio Hybrids, 4 Giant 
English, 3 Unique Ohio Jdybrids and the 4 Hardiest — plus a plant of new Red Kristina. 


This is an $11.30 value for only $5.00. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me postpaid the items 
checked below. I am paying for 
them now and want the plants sent 
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MONTHLY EVERBLOOMING H. T. ROSES a ike aie eae S oa Es vs cee ees 
Two Years Old Large Field Grown Bushes C) 5 Outstanding Ohio Hybrids § = $3.00 
69c each + Any 8 for $2.00 + $7.00 dozen s (J 3 Unique Ohio Hybrids 2.00 
REDS PINKS YELLOWS tC) 4 Hardiest Mums 1.35 
r 
Ami Quinard Cynthia Ford Soeur Therese ‘ (] 4 Giant English Mums 2.00 
Essence Editor McFarland Luxemburg 
Red Radiance Pink Radiance Sunburst : Oe ee eee _ 
E. G. Hill Briarcliff Mrs. P.S. Dupont 14 ([) The 3 Monthly Roses that I have 
Rouge Mallerin Margaret McGredy Golden Dawn checked 2.00 
WHITE Salmon Radiance TWO TONE ' () The 6 Toughest Roses 3.75 
K. A. Victoria * Herbert Hoover . C0 The 6 Loveliest Roses 3.75 
Catedonta Taliemes 0 PLEASE SEND YOUR COLORED 
; MUM CATALOG FOR 1947 
6 TOUGHEST ROSES $3.75 |6 LOVELIEST ROSES $3.75 ; 
Red Radiance, Pink Radiance Ami Quinard, Essence Sy e. 
Rouge Mallerin, Editor McParland | Marg.et McGredy, Soeur Therese g Name ....----- ee eeees ety 5 b6n60bS 0406006 
Luxemburg, Talisman Caledonia, Hoover : ~ 
EVERYTHING PREPAID TO YOUR DOOR : Address ....... RS 5 A eee eee 
r 
OUR 20th ANNIVERSARY CATALOG FEATURING . XR ; 
OUTSIDE MUMS IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING lates bas Rs Pen iebiesiatectasessbace 
r 
t 
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The when and the why 


Of Pruning Shrubs 


E Spring-blooming shrubs are among 
the most abused garden plants as far as 
pruning is concerned. The reasons for this 
fact, which is so disturbingly apparent in 
the suburbs of large cities, are several. One 
is the need for pruning created by crowded 
plantings of shrubs grown too tall and too 
wide for the space allotted. This one cause 
for pruning often leads to another, that of 
having to prune because of previous prun- 
ing usually not in accordance with the 
natural growth habit of the plants. The 
plants may have grown too large in the 
past and been chopped back in a thought- 
less manner, thus compounding the 
problem. 

Sometimes, pruning is nothing more 
than a mere expression of an urge to cut 
inspired by the very common belief that 
all garden plants grow better if their 
branches are shortened. The fact that prun- 
ing may not be at all necessary and that to 
prune under such circumstances is poor 
gardening is overlooked. 

The approach to the control of the 


growth of those shrubs like forsythia, 
spirea, mockorange and others — which 
bloom in Spring on branches grown dur- 
ing the year before—lays through an un- 
derstanding of how such shrubs grow in 
nature. The plants of this group are not 
like trees which keep on year after year, 
adding the growth of one season to the end 
of the growth of the one before. 

Shrubs do, of course, have that habit 
but within limits. If they had not, no 
shrub stem would ever get taller than it 
could grow in a single season. As a rule, 
however, shrubs tend to send up new 
shoots from ground level after the numer- 
ous older stems have been extending for 
several seasons. 

This so-called suckering habit is more 
pronounced in some plants than in others. 
Sometimes, too, there is little suckering 
until death or accident removes an older 
stem or two. The point is this: Spring- 
flowering shrubs have the ability to replace 
old top growth with new shoots from 
ground level. 














of pure crimson ever developed. Fine large flowers, aver- aS 
aging 4 to 5 inches across; rich velvety crimson, charmingly bss 
ruffled and pleated. Blooms grow gracefully erect on strong 
stems, with luxuriant deep green foliage. Packet 75c. 


GOLDEN CENTURY: New Zinnia. A really exciting new 
Giant Dahila Flowered Zinnia, pure golden yellow with rich 
salmony tones on the reverse of the petals. Gives the flow- 
ers a beautiful glowing effect—like pure gold leaf in your 
garden. Flowers are large and are produced in abundance 
over a long season. Ideal for cutting. Plants are vigorous ° 
and grow about three feet high. Per Packet: 35c. 


HENDERSON’S 


CRIMSON GLORY: New Giant Ruffled Petunia. Here is 
a color that's entirely new in Petunias. The loveliest shade 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW! 


Se NIVERSARY 


Be the first in your 
Re to en- 
joy these beautiful 
new flowers. Order } 
yours today. One 
packet of each for 


With this fact in mind, anyone may 
grasp proper pruning technique. All that 
is needed to reduce the size, or to cause any 
shrub to round out in habit is to take out 
some of the old stems at ground level each 
year, to encourage the development of 
young branches from the bottom. That is 
all the pruning that is called for. Clipping 
or shortening of top growths well up on a 
plant is needless and confusing as far as the 
natural growth habit is concerned. 

In addition to knowing where to cut, it 
is prudent to consider when to cut. As far 
as Spring-flowering shrubs are concerned, 
the only time to remove old stems, with- 
out interrupting the flowering process, is 
just as the flowers fade. To do the work 
at any other season will rob the plants of 
bloom for at least one season. 

It is true that pruning shrubs in leaf at 
the end of the blooming season may mean 
balancing one set of values against another. 
For it can be argued that to remove an 
appreciable number of leaves will be weak- 
ening. Even so, where flowers are the end 
being sought and the plants are being 
pruned for size restriction, there never 
seems to be any really serious check in 
growth when pruning is done immediately 
after the flowers fade. 

All that has been said thus far favors the 
retention of sucker growths which come 
up near the base of a shrub. The idea is to 
foster replacement shoots. Sometimes, 
however, the suckering habit can cause a 
plant to spread beyond the space allotted 
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tt The best catalog ever. Sparkling color illustrations of finest tested 
FR seeds, plants, bulbs and garden supplies. ..’’Everything for the Garden.” 


flower and vegetable seeds. Reliable, accurate descriptions. Chock full 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 23,cormanet st. 
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to it. Such spreading can be looked upon 
as a maneuver on the part of a plant to 
transplant itself into soil not exhausted— 
as soil can be where a shrub has stood for 
years unfed. The commonest example of 
such marching towards new ground is the 
behavior of the common lilac — particu- 
larly the purple-flowered varieties. 

The lilac can, therefore, be taken as an 
example of what shrub pruning is all 
about. The suckers near the base of the 
plant can be saved for replacements for the 
old, old stems which can be cut to ground 
level, even if not all at one time. The 
suckers that are beginning to range out 
from the clump for some distance can be 
removed, preferably by digging rather than 
cutting. Where pruning is not violent, the 
pruning might just as well take place right 
at the close of the blooming season. Where 
it is very extensive, even to the point of 
cutting away the whole top of the plant 
in complete disregard of blooming for a 
season or two, the work may just as well 
be done in Spring before growth starts. 


Bird Feeder 


LUE jays, although beautiful, are 

rather ill-mannered but I like to have 
them around. So, in order to protect the 
feed of the smaller birds, I have a home 
made feeder that resembles a square bird 
cage. It is made of two equal squares 
of wood—the ends of an old egg crate will 
do—one for the floor and one for the roof. 
Spindles nine inches long are fastened 





















































Anti Blue Jay Feeder. 


about one and one-quarter inches apart 
and set in about one inch from the edge, 
with two removable spindles for refilling. 
The small round feeder is set in the middle 
of the floor and held in place by a station- 
ary peg in the bottom of the feeder. 
Several holes are made in the sides of 


the food container which, by the way, is 
made of a round piece of wood about four 
inches in diameter and about three inches 
high. I fill the holes with fat or peanut 
butter and the chickadees, woodpeckers 
and nuthatches love it. Because of its con- 
struction, the larger birds find it impossi- 
ble to get at the food and are thereby dis- 
couraged. 

By no means are the blue jays lacking 
for food. They are rationed as far as fats 
are concerned and are given a special feed- 
ing of cracked corn. Squirrels, too, are ex- 
cluded. As a protection from cats, I hang 
the feeder by wires. 

—Agnes Whitten. 
Greenland, N. H. 


Gloxinias Easily Rooted 


LOXINIAS are easy to propagate. 

They can be grown from seed for a 
wide variety of form and color. However, 
if you want plants of a specific nature, cut- 
tings should be used. They are literally 
“chips off the old block.” 

As soon as the last of the flowers have 
passed, the leaves may be taken. They 
should be cut off with fairly long stems or 
petioles and placed into a pot of vermicu- 
lite or half peat and half sand. The pot 
should be kept moist. 

In about a month or so tiny corms be- 
gin to form at the end of each stem. These 
may then be potted up into individual con- 
tainers filled with a mixture of half light 
loam and half peat and grown on. 
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Splendid new flowers .. . 
with traditional WAYSIDE HARDINESS 


oa 








New Giant 
Gladioli 








This is a fortunate year for Wayside—and 
for you—in that we are able to offer so 
many new flowers. They’re all grown with 
the same capable hands that have made 
the name “Wayside” a synonym for garden 
success. Proved for color, bloom and hardi- 
ness before we offer them to you. A few of 
these lovely new varieties: 


NEW GIANT FLOWERING GLADIOLI from 
HOLLAND. Hybrids of famous Picardy. Unsur- 
passed for giant size and high color value. Tested, 
with gratifying results, in three sections of the 
country. 


DWARF BUDDLEIA WHITE PROFUSION. 
Hundreds of alabaster white flowers on a globe- 
shaped three-foot high shrub early in August to 
October. A fine foreground plant in shrub borders. 
A Wayside Gardens origination. 


WEN Rails ic 


NEW CALIFORNIA ROSE ORIGINATIONS. 
Exclusive Wayside introductions. Glorious—deep 
vermilion buds, semidouble flowers of Tyrian rose. 
Vigorous bushes. White Wings—large dogwood- 
like flowers. Gold-tipped amethys’. stamens. Ming- 
Toy—a dainty red cluster rose with petals quite 
like a miniature Camellia. 


“HOWARD’S MIRACLE” PLUM — an abso- 
lutely new fruit. Flavor entirely new and distinct, 
more like peach, nectarine and plum combined. 
Fruit giant size—2'4” or more diameter. Bears 
second year after planting. 


Send for Finest Horticultural Book-Catalog, 


176 pages of garden treasures — roses, shrubs, 
perennials, bulbs—beautifully illustrated in color. 
Complete cultural instructions. Wayside’s wide 
choice enables you to make your 
garden more lovely, more produc- 
tive. To be sure you get this out- 
standing book, it is necessary that 
you enclose with your request 50c, 
coin or stamps, to cover postage 
and handling costs. 
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Educating the Gardener’s Nose 


ITH but few exceptions, fragrance 

is enticing to most humans and ani- 
mals. The human nose is valued primarily 
for its ornamental value to the face and, 
secondarily, as an adjunct to the other 
senses. It does not receive a formal edu- 
cation as does every other member of the 
body-proper. Therefore, having lost its 
animal-like usage by moving to the higher 
level, it is left the mere function of in- 
haling and exhaling. Eventually, it be- 
comes self-educated and through trial and 
error lays up a series of experiences con- 
cerned with scents. 

To enjoy the gradations of fragrance, 
so many of which are fleeting, the nose 
must be educated by determined practice. 
Fragrance is attuned to time so delicately 
that every flowering plant is allotted a defi- 
nite period not only to bloom but to dif- 
fuse its perfume. Scent may be nocturnal 
or otherwise. Some exist only in the after- 
noon and it is with one of this type I wish 
to acquaint you. 

While all forms of the species of Oxalis 
pes capre are sweet-scented, the variety 
Namaquana alone is decidedly fragrant. It 
is enchanting to discover that such a simple 
little flower is capable of giving off so 
much perfume. It does not yield its secret 
to sniffing. Yet, it can permeate the air of 


a large room. I clocked it one day, begin- 
ning at 6:00 a.m. and was disappointed 
until 2:00 p.m. when I was amply re- 
warded. Only faintly discernible then, it 
increased rapidly, reached its peak at 5:00 
p.m. and was dissipated by 7:00 p.m. 
when the petals closed. 

The most noted of the scented oxalis, 
however, is O.-osteni with its fragile, 
fluted, lilac-tinted cups spilling out a rav- 
ishing fragrance. Next in order is the much 
better known O. enneaphylla, a glamorous 
handful of nine separate colors, the white 
form carrying the reputation. My own ex- 
perience has been with this form and the 
variety Rosea, the latter not noticeably 
sweet. Yet, the white form is delectably so, 
with a scent of honey and almond. Unlike 
most fragrant oxalis which give off their 
perfume only in closed rooms, that of O. 
enneaphylla is easily noticeable in the 
garden. 

A few species have scented leaves and 
this is not surprising since they are related 
to the geraniums which are among the 
noted of the plant world for their delight- 
fully scented leaves and, as with the geran- 
iums, the scented-leaved forms of oxalis 
have inconspicuous flowers. 


Phoenix, Ariz. —Ester D. Le Mans. 


Blight on Conifers 


IP blight caused by a fungus is seri- 

ously affecting various species of orna- 
mental conifers. It has been most notice- 
able on the Austrian pine. Others affected 
have been blue spruce, Scotch, red and 
mugho pines. The most obvious symptom 
of the blight is the presence of stunted new 
growth and the browning and bunching of 
the needles. 

The tip blight should not be confused 
with other troubles caused by Winter in- 
jury, drought and the pineshoot moth. 
The tip blight is indicated by the presence 
of black pin-point bodies which appear at 
the base of the needles. Sometimes they 
can be seen on twigs and cone scales. 

Tip blight is caused by a fungus which 
winters on infected needles, twigs and 
cones. Spores are released in the Spring 
and spread to other areas by lashing rains. 

Infected needles and twigs should be 
pruned and burned but the pruning must 
be done only when the branches are dry to 
minimize the spread of the spores. When 
the disease is severe,-a Bordeaux or copper 
spray should be applied three times in the 
Spring: First, when the new growth ap- 
pears; second, when the needles are half 
grown and, third, about two weeks later. 
In rainy Springs, a fourth is advisable. 

—Rush P. Marshall. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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First Ever Created in America. 
Winner of 1946 Highest All-America Award 


Colossal Shades of Rose are the largest Giant Alldouble Petunias ever 
grown, better than the imported ones ever were, many over 5 inches 
across—in the loveliest pastels all the way from salmon-pink through 
rose-pink to deep rich rosy-mauve. The glorious blooms are radiant in 
uquets. 
Exquisitely — 


Exotic as camellias and azaleas! 
across Every flower is fully double. Even 
a few plants will supply an intrigu- 
ing display—some pleasingly ruffled, 
others extremely fringed. Prized for 
beds and borders, also very effective 
in window boxes and as house plants. 


The seed supply is limited, and very valuable. Order now to be sure, and get 
seeds started early for quicker blooms. Packet (100 seeds) $1.; 5 Packets $4.50 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 402 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. (or) Clinton, Iowa 


. W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


402 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. OR 


§ Send postpaid 


FREE 5 Seeds of Burpee’s new Petuni 
1 Colossal Shades of Rose 


Ne a wes Packets of 
If now a 
— 
stomer 
En@osed tT Pere please check 
~ here 


ee ok ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Ss 
cea dike irs ints vaca 


0 Send Burpee’s 1947 Seed Catalog FREE. 


ever publish- 5 a 
a St. or RD. . 


urpee’s=*\ ct 
COLOSSAL Shades of Kue PETUNIA 


Largest Ever Seen ! 


Very Profuse-Blooming 
The vigorous plants grow 20 inches 
tall and nearly 3 feet across, bearing 
their immense alldouble blooms in 
the greatest profusion and for a long 
season. 
Lovely in Arrangements 
Of all the flowers in your garden, 
none will win such admiration nor 
so richly adorn your home. 


402 Burpee Building 
Clinton, Iowa 
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BORDEAUX MIXING HINTS 


N THE July issue of Horticulture the question was asked, 

“Why does commercial Bordeaux mixture refuse to go into 
solution’? I would like to add a few remarks to your answer, 
as I have had the same trouble and have found a solution. 

In the first place, I find it best to mix the Bordeaux in a pail 
of water before putting it into the sprayer. Then any lumps 
can be poured out and will not clog the sprayer. 

It is possible to buy ready mixed Bordeaux that will dissolve 
almost 100 per cent. Possibly the lime in this kind is obtained 
from dolomite instead of limestone. I have experienced burning 
of tender foliage with this brand, so it needs to be handled with 
care. No doubt there are other brands that will dissolve equally 
well. I have one kind that is almost impossible to dissolve by 
ordinary methods. I even tried mixing it with boiling water, 
with no better results, This indicates that the trouble is with the 
lime and not the copper sulphate, which is highly soluble in hot 
water. I find that it can be rubbed between the fingers in water 
and it dissolves fairly well, but no amount of stirring in a pail 
has any effect. If it were ground wet it would work all right, 
but there are easier ways of getting the same results. 

The University of Tennessee recommends making up stock 
solutions of one pound of lime to one gallon of water, and one 
pound of copper sulphate to one gallon of water. These are then 
shaken up and diluted to the desired strength, and mixed in the 
sprayer as needed. About a quart of each would give approxi- 
mately a 4:4:50 mixture in a three and one-half or four gallon 
sprayer. If powdered copper sulphate is unobtainable the 
crystals will do. Use boiling water to dissolve it. 


—Philip Appleby. 
Maryville, Tenn. 


ALSTRCEMERIA AURANTIACA 


VERY July we wonder why more people do not have some 

clumps of Alstreemeria aurantiaca in the perennial border, 
to bloom when other flowers are scarce. At first glance the blos- 
soms seem like big golden butterflies but when we get nearer 
they are more like small lilies of spun gold, flecked with black 
in the throat. 

We planted several roots one Autumn, in a sunny border, 
near a grouping of regal lilies and some tawny yellow Lilium 
henryi. The plants increase slowly from year to year, never 
seem to have a shabby stage and no pests. They are exquisite in 
the border and we do not cut them but they would make won- 
derful flower arrangements. Even the seeds pods are pleasing. 


—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1946-47 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with 
a small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1946 will not be permitted to make entries in 
the 1947 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before 
October 1, 1947. 
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RECOMMENDED 
BOOKS 


PERENNIALS PREFERRED by Helen Van Pelt 
Wilson. A complete guide to growing perennials with 
a minimum of effort in the entire year. If you want 
iris or peonies, delphiniums, day lilies or chrysanthe- 
mums and asters—you’ll find them all and a Calendar 
of Chores for month by month care. 16 pages of 
photographs. $2.75 


BEGONIAS AND HOW TO GROW THEM by Bessie 
Buxton. This outstanding authority advises on every 
phase of cultivation for all varieties of begonias. In 
addition to detailed discussions of many of the more 
than 200 varieties, there are chapters on soils and 
fertilizers, seed-sowing methods, propagation from 
cuttings, pests and diseases, tuberous rooted begonias 
and begonia shows. $2 


BETTER LAWNS by Howard B. Sprague. An excel- 
lent book on lawn building and care. Gives specific directions for soil prepa- 
ration, selection of seed mixtures for various types of soils. Every other 
question involved in location, climatic conditions, planting, care and repair, 
control of weeds and pests is discussed by the author. $2.00 


THE FRIENDLY EVERGREENS. In color. Answers every question re- 
garding evergreens (conifers) 8%” x 11”. 240 pages contain more than 500 
illustrations, 82 in full color. Illustrates 170 varieties. More than 50 chap- 
ters, descriptions, uses, diseases. Most complete reference book on this sub- 
ject ever published. Written by experts with a background of 90 years’ 
experience with evergreens. Ideal for gardeners, park and cemetery officials 
and home owners. $6.00 


GREENHOUSE GARDENING FOR EVERYONE 
by Ernest D. Chabot. Gives the principles of 
age J under glass in down-to-earth language. 

very phase is covered from a coldframe to a 
small or large heated greenhouse. Step-by-step 
instructions show how to develop a good soil, to 
water, ventilate and spray, how to force bulbs 
into mid-winter bloom and how to grow cut 
flowers and pot plants for flower, foliage and 
fruit. By following the concise directions in this 
book any enthusiast may get maximum produc- 
tion, beauty and joy from greenhouse gardening. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


INTO THE FREEZER AND OUT by Tressler— 
Evers—Long. A new book designed for the indi- 
vidual who freezes and stores food either in the 
home freezer or locker plant. It is packed full 
of facts with step-by-step procedures for wide 
variation of foodstuffs, practical information on 
budgeting freezer space, a planting and harvest- 
ing guide giving detailed information on the best 
varieties for freezing all vegetables and fruits 
in all sections of the country. Packaging data. 
How to freeze wild game meat and fish. Contains 
the answer to all food freezing problems. An 
authoritative, timely book for owners and prospective owners of food 
freezers and users of locker plant facilities. $2.50 


GARDENING WITH SHRUBS AND SMALL FLOWERING TREES by 
Mary Deputy Lamson. A famous landscape architect tells the small home 
owner how to beautify his place with shrubs and small flowering trees. The 
selection and ordering of the best material with directions for planting, 
pruning and feeding are fully and practically discussed. All the answers 
are here on lilacs, forsythia, shrub roses, magnolias and cherries. Shrubs for 
winter color, for bloom, fruit, foliage and fragrance, evergreens, hedges, 
wall shrubs, and shrub and flower combinations are discussed. From this 
book any one may discover how to grow and plant shrubs for maximum 
garden beauty. Illustrated. $2.75 


FRUITS FOR THE HOME GARDEN by U. P. 
Hedrick. Here are practical, detailed instructions 
for any part of the country from one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on fruits. Eighteen kinds of 
fruit, with scores of varieties, are discussed with 
the following details on each: Life span; time re- 
quired between planting and bearing; climatic 
requirements; harvesting—when to pick, how to 
: store, and how long it will keep. Splendidly illus- 

lim trated. $3.00 


GARDEN PLANNING AND BUILDING by Ortlott 
and Raymore. For the home owner who needs help 
in laying out his lawn, or to design large or small 
gardens attractively this book with plans will be 
of practical value. Ten pages of working drawings 
; : of typical paths, steps, gates, fences, trellises, 
with constructive data. Profusely illustrated. $2.75 


10,000 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED—HBEidited by F. F. Rockwell. 
The whole field of amateur gardening in question and answer form in one 
ready reference book. Gives you specific answers to your questions on every 
phase of gardening. Clear, direct answers to practically every gardening 
problem you are ever likely to face. More than 23,000 amateur gardeners 
actually submitted real questions from all over the country and they are 
answered by a staff of 50 experts. $3.95 
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Give YOUR Home That Distinctive Colonial Touch With OUR FAMOUS 
Authentically Hand Made 


BOSTON POST LANTERNS 


All prices include Electric At LOWER PRICES 
Fixture and Glass Chimney than ever before 





Sturdily constructed of the 
FINEST materials 























In solid PURE COPPER, made e 
in two sizes: t 





In tin with dull black finish, 
made in two sizes: 


27” high, 124%” wide, 
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27” high, 12%” wide, post base 4” 
post base 4” $22.50 
$27.50 
20” high, 10%” wide, 
20” high, 10%” wid oe 4 
gh, e, 
nth $15.00 
NOTE: Our lant be or- 
$22.50 dered with ome . $2.00 wan. 
These lanterns make an 
GUARANTEE: Our Boston excellent gift. 
Post Lantern is sold on a 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Please send check or money 
order. No C.0O.D.’s. All 
prices F.0.B., Boston 


money-back basis. If, for any 
reason, you are not completely 
satisfied, a full refund may be 
had on request. 


FINE METAL ART COMPANY 
73-79 LEVERETT STREET BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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LILY OF THE VALLEY 
Pips for Forcing 


Genuine Danish-grown pips especially treated for 
home and greenhouse forcing. Bloom 3 to 4 weeks 
from planting. Plant March 1 for Easter. 


12 pips $2.25; bundle of 25 pips $4.25. 





Schling’s All-Double 


PETUNIA MIXTURE 


100% all double Petunia mixture 
of superlative quality. Dwarf, com- 
pact plants in pure white, flesh- 
pink, salmon, light rose, deep rose, 
lavender, and deep purple. No 
magenta. Hardy and easy to grow. 


Packet of 125 seeds $1.25 $1.00 each; $11.00 a dozen 


Our beautiful Spring Catalog in full color presents the best new introductions and 
all the choicest of the old favorite flowers and vegetables. Write for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


New Hybrid Lily 
ORANGE TRIUMPH 


A sensational new lily of great 
beauty. Exquisite pure golden 
orange. Upright, chalice-shaped 
blooms, 5 or 6 to each 5-foot stem. 
Splendid for garden and cutting. 























VATICUETE: 


Hardy sugar Maple shade trees, 6- 
12”. Sent postpaid at planting time. 
Write for folder on Evergreens. 
Address below. 


MAPLE TREES :: & 





vaug Illustrated 


265 FLOWERS IN FULL COLOR 


More than 2500 new varieties and old favorites ng 





listed in this beautiful catalog—roses, dahlias, 


ARBORVITAE 20 


For Hedges or specimen trees. 5-year- FOR 
Vegetables, too, of the luxury quality which only old, 6-12”. Sent postpaid at plantin $ 
home gardeners can enjoy, are offered in this annual, id, O- : po: Pp g 
which is packed with information invaluable to ama- time. Folder on Forest, Xmas Trees, 


teurs. It tells how to grow everything listed, and all Ornamentals, FREE. Address below. 


about the new weed killers, insecticides, fertilizers VMAS TREE: 


SPECIAL FOR 1947. Rated by many 
the most beautiful of cut flowers, the 
gold-yeined Salpiglossis can be growr in 
any garden by the simple culture included 
with this offer. Packet of seed os . 
all colors sent with catalog for 10c. 5 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 422 
10 W. Randolph, Chicago | ¢ 47 Barclay, N.Y.C. 7 


and post-war tools and gadgets. FREE on request. 
We grow 14 million trees a year. 


Write for special om * tree bulletin, plant- 
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k, price list. 
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A Desirable Golden Polyantha 


F YOUR yellow rose bed has been a dis- 

appointment, an adorable little yellow 
polyantha might win its way into your 
heart, and fill the vacancy in the garden. 
It is Orange King and is practically in a 
class by itself, with its perfectly-formed 
orange blooms, its full centers and 25 
dainty petals in four rows. The flowers 
measure about one-half inch across with 
about the same depth. 

Orange King forms clusters at the ends 
of stiff, rough, green stems and has well- 
formed, healthy foliage. In fact, one can 
readily envision the graceful cluster as a 
corsage or it may be divided and arranged 
into a fancy professional corsage, if one so 
desires. The long lastingness is increased, 
of course, by the usual procedure of stand- 
ing in deep water before using. 

This variety is also hardy and wins 
many a blue ribbon in flower shows. The 
plant grows to the size of an average bush 
rose and should be planted as any other 
rose in a well-drained bed of 60 per cent 
clayey loam, 20 per cent manure, 10 per 
cent sand and 10 per cent potash or hard- 
wood ashes. Its prickles are more abun- 
dant than those of many other polyanthas 
and although some of the canes turn gray 
at times, they are just as alive as the others. 
Furthermore, this rose is very easily propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

The plant seems to rest during July and 
August, although it is a continuous 
bloomer otherwise. It is also very healthy, 
except for a little black spot during con- 
tinuous wet weather in early Spring but, 
conveniently, this black spot seems to de- 
velop very slowly and does not affect the 
appearance during much of the first bloom- 
ing period. 

Some dainty companions for Orange 
King, chosen for their color, size and con- 
stancy are: Erna Teschéndorf, deep pink: 
Ideal, red; Cecile Brunner, flesh pink; 
Baby Doll or Tip Top, of a talisman-like 
blend and form; Grootendorst, an exqui- 
site pink rugosa; and the tiniest of all, R. 
chinensis minima (R. rouletti), a pink 
alpine rose, also adaptable to rock garden 
use. The latter, a six-inch bush, first shows 
a bud the size of a grain of wheat but 
perfect blooms follow. 

Indoors, Orange King lends itself to 
low, free or formal arrangements. It can 
also be used with something blue to share 
the spotlight, as forget-me-nots, ageratum, 
salvia, larkspur or Texas blue bonnets. 


—Lillian P. Seale. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


The St. Louis Judging School 


HE East Central Region of the Fed- 

erated Garden Clubs of Missouri are 
sponsoring a course in Flower Arranging 
and Judging Schools. Sessions of Course 
Four will be held on the ninth floor Audi- 
torium of the Famous-Barr Company at 
Olive and Locust Streets, St. Louis, March 
4, 5 and 6. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Annual Vines in the North 


ONSIDER annual vines! Requiring a 

minimum outlay of cash and labor, 
they yield big returns in shade and privacy 
and are excellent screens for fences or un- 
sightly objects. In established gardens they 
provide softening touches, hide service 
yards, cover trellises or arbors and disguise 
garage walls. 

The old kitchen-porch standby, the 
morning glory, has come into greater favor 
since the introduction of the large-flowered 
Heavenly Blue, its white sport Pearly 
Gates and Scarlett O’Hara. This last has 
the advantage of remaining open long into 
the day as well as possessing good foliage. 
Giant Cornell is a desirable variety, too, 
but gardeners disagree on the merits of the 
double Rose Marie. 

The old free-flowering common morn- 
ing glory which comes in all colors is also 
of value, provided self-seeding is restricted 
so that one will not find himself after a 
time with only the smaller flowers and 
poorer colors. 

If a wire fence is to be covered, there 
are few plants more decorative than the 
hyacinth bean (dolichos) which can be 
depended upon to grow to about 10 feet 
tall and screen its support with bright 
green, heart-shaped leaves and sprays of 
pea-shaped blossoms. Two of the out- 
standing varieties are Princess Helen (Day- 
light), with snow-white flowers and sil- 
very seed pods, and Purple Soudan (Dark- 
ness), identical except that the rose-violet 
flowers are followed by rich purple seed 
pods. 

In a similar situation the scarlet runner 
bean will perform a double duty. Its bril- 
liant red, pea-like flowers are succeeded by 
an abundant crop of edible-podded beans. 

Leaves of the climbing nasturtium may 
be used to give zest to sandwich fillings and 
salads and the seed pods may be picked 
while green and used in pickles. The more 
its flowers are cut, the more freely they are 
produced. This is an excellent cover for 
dry gravely banks if the runners are fast- 
ened down at intervals with bent wires to 
prevent wind damage. Nasturtiums will 
grow on soils incapable of supporting most 
other plants and may be planted outside 
when the ground is warm. About the only 
care needed is spraying with nicotine if 
the plants become infested with aphids. 

Also a nasturtium, is the canary bird 
vine. The name alludes to its supposed re- 
semblance to birds with wings expanded. 
This is also amenable to training either as 
a climber or a creeper. 

The wild cucumber garlands shrubbery 
or old trees with deliciously fragrant white 
flowers in mid-Summer. Nicking seeds or 
soaking them in warm water is all that is 
necessary to succeed with them in any soil. 

The clockvine or black-eyed-susan, 
Thunbergia alata, is a lovely plant with 
large showy flowers and has a tendency to 
trail rather than climb. Therefore, it is 
valuable for porch boxes, hanging baskets 
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or draping a rockery or retaining wall. The 
coiors range through yellow, orange and 
buff to pure white, mostly with jet-black 
centers as eyes. The seeds germinate 
slowly, usually requiring three to four 
weeks. So, it is best to start them indoors 
in early Spring. 

Another vine that is best started indoors 
is the rapid-growing Cobza scandens. 
Press the large flat seeds which resemble 
those of pumpkin or squash edgewise into 
the soil indoors, since they are likely to 
rot if placed with the broad side down. 
Then, set them out later with the soil ball 
intact. The vine will climb gracefully to a 
height of approximately 30 feet and pro- 
duce prolifically large bell-shaped blossoms 
in tones of purple which give the vine its 
common name, cathedral bells. Although 
its tendrils cling to brick, support should 
be provided as a protection from strong 
winds. This is not an annual but is so 
treated in the North. 

Heat, drought and insects do not trou- 
ble the hop vine, Humulus japonicus, 
which makes a dense shady covering for 
verandas, screens or arbors. Many people 
prefer the white, yellow and green of the 
variegated form to the solid green. 

It is a pleasure to observe the dainty 
humming birds at work among the fiery 
red tubular blossoms of the cardinal 
climber which blaze amid the foliage 
from mid-Summer until frost. Since this 
rapid grower may attain a height of 20 
feet, this fact should be taken into con- 
sideration when selecting a location for it. 
The seed should be soaked for a few hours 
before planting which should be delayed 
until the ground is thoroughly warm. 

Closely allied to this is the cypress vine, 
a graceful twining climber with ferny foli- 
age and star-shaped blossoms of gorgeous 
scarlet. Much less rampant, this remains 
only a few feet in height. 

For an unusual effect try Cardiosper- 
mum, often called heart-seed from the 
heart-shaped spot on each seed. Other 
names are balloon vine and love-in-a-puff, 
from its inflated seed pods which follow its 
delicate clusters of bloom. Clean and free- 
growing, it can be expected to climb to 15 
feet. 

Bright apple-shaped fruits are the chief 
attraction of the momordica or balsam ap- 
ple, although its foliage is also ornamental. 
The fruits are golden-yellow, opening 
when ripe to show a carmine center. For 
covering stumps this is desirable, since it 
limits its growth to less than 10 feet. Simi- 
lar, is the balsam pear whose fruit is said to 
be used in making salves. 

Thus, anyone, anywhere can find an 
annual vine to serve almost any practical 
purpose and to provide beauty in the 
bargain. 


—RMrs. Arthur Ahrendt. 


Luverne, Minn. 
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RARE 
AZALEAS, Etc. 


10 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
in various shades cf white, pink, red, 
brick, carmine, purple, etc., 3 for 50 
cents. 


Abelia Grandifiora, 12-15”, 2 for ........ $.50 
Albizzia, Silk tree, 6-9”, 3 for .......... -50 
Beech, American, 12-18”, 8 for ......... 4 
Chinese Judas tree, 8-15”, 2 for ......... 

Chionanthus Virginica, 12-18”, 3 for ..... 50 
Cladrastis lutea, 12-18”, 3 for.......... -50 
Cornus, Kousa and Mas, 18-24”, 2for.... .50 
Cotoneasters in 3 varieties, 3 “cite sins .50 
Dogwoods, Pink, Pink flowers, 8-12” ....1.00 
Dogwoods, Single, White, common, 18-24” .25 
E Se ree 2.50 
E thus Campanulatus, 6-8”, 2 for.... .50 
Euonymus-Alatus, 8-12”, 3 for .........- -50 
Flowering Crabs, 12-15”, 2 years, each ... 7 


For: Spectabilis, 12-15”, 4 for ..... 
Ginake tree rr ry -50 
Halesia, Monticola & Tetraptera, 15”, 2 for 4 


Hamamelis Vernalis, 9-12”, 2 for ........ 
Hydrangea, Blue, 6-8”, 3 I ats hia ay -50 


Ilex B ane © ana a lee aaa 50 
Juniper Andorra, OO, BE ccccscccecce -50 
Kolkwitzia Amabilis, 10-12”, 2 for ...... -50 
Koelreuteria Paniculata, 8-10”, 2 for .... .50 
Ma Glauca, 8-12”, 2 for .......... -50 
Magnolia Rustica Rubra, Dene. o.é<neene -75 
Magnolia Soulangeana, 12-15” .......... 5 
Magnolia Soulangeana Nigra, 12-15” ..... 75 
Oaks, Red, Pin and Willow, Phellos and 
Ooccinia, St EE wd ohesin es 6ewsbes -50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, Set ABO .cccess 4.00 
PUPPET peo secccocesosvecses -50 
Photinia Villosa, gh | ree -50 
Pieris Japonica, 8-12”, 2 for ........... .50 
tha, Pire Thorn, 6-8”, 2 for ...... .50 
Skimmia Japonica, 6-12”, 2 for ......... -50 
Snowberry, Pink, 12-18”, 3 for ......... -50 
Sorbus Americana, 12-18”, 2 for ........ -50 
Sorrell tree, Oxydendron, 12-15”, 3 for... .50 
Sycamore, American, De. & Bee oscane -50 


Symplocos Paniculata, 9- 12” ). Pee .50 
Taxus, in 4 vars., 4-6”, 4 to 5 for "50, 100 7.00 
Viburnum Carlesi, | eee psipaaatgl -75 


Viburnums, various red-berried, 3 for .... .50 
Viburnum Leatherleaf, 6-8”, 2 for ....... .50 
White Birch, 12-15”, 8 for .........20.. .50 
Vitex Macrophylia, 8-12”, 2 for......... -50 


Lower prices in lots of 25 and 100 


Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price 
list describing 150 Rare and Unusual 
Azaleas; Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering 
and Berry-bearing Shrubs and Trees. 
Easy to grow, full directions given. 


‘ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNSYLVANIA 








HAUCK FLAME HITTS WEEDS 


2000° F controlled heat quickly, 
easily destroys seeds, roots, brush, 
poison ivy, wild morning glory, 
Canada thistle, other unwanted 
growths. Many uses: splitting 
rocks, burning stumps, steriliz- 
ing poultry houses. Burns kero- 
sene. Does the work of 4 men. 
Safe, easy to use. 10 day trial. 
, Satisfaction guaran- 
* teed. Free catalog. 


HAUCK MFG. CO. 

i {ey .143 Tenth Street 
* Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
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DEAN ASQUITH 
Entomologist 


Consultant on insect and plant disease 
control problems. 


AMHERST CHEMICALS, INC. 
18 Nutting Avenue Amherst, Mass. 
Telephone: Amherst 1197-J 

















“sna inquest 
Spergon 


Reg. U.S. Pot.Of. 


SEED PROTECTANT 


SAVES 
THE SEED... 
INCREASES 
THE YIELD 


Spergon seed 
treatment re- 
duces the risk 
of seed decay 
by protecting 
the seed from 
harmful fungi on the seed and in the 
soil. Earlier planting of peas, beans, 
lima beans, and other vegetable and 
flower seeds is possible even during 
damp spring weather. Spergon pre- 
vents seed decay and damping-off 
of young seedlings. It is simple and 
easy to use and non-injurious to the 
user too. 


SPERGON TREATED UNTREATED 





1 ounce...... 25 cents 
5 CONE 2 c.600 ox $1.00 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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1947 GLADIOLUS YEAR BOOK 
and 6 bimonthly 1947 Magazines 


The American authority. Growing, latest 
culture, show and rating variety winners. 


A reference storehouse of valuable, inter- 
esting articles. Good pictures. 


You soon get a 240 page bound book—ac- 
knowledged International authority, best gladi- 
olus information—new material each year— 

rofusely illustrated; six seasonal illustrated 
informative magazines follow: all with your 
$2.00 non-assessable membership. 


Join our 6000 members growing glads for fun 
and profit; learn from their experiences; dis- 
cover what varieties they rate highest. BOOK 
SELLS OUT EARLY EACH YEAR. 


SEND YOUR MEMBERSHIP NOW 


NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


* Secretary ° 
Box 2H, Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 














Sequoias in the East 


HE most-talked-of eastern specimen of 

that renowned American tree, the giant 
sequoia, is that still found in good living 
condition, at the old Painter’s Arboretum 
in Lima, Pa., recently re-named Tyler 
Arboretum in honor of its generous bene- 
factor. 

This tree is, unfortunately, located by 
the side of a country road where some years 
ago it was mistreated by someone who cut 
out the top for a Christmas tree but the 
tree fought boldly for continued existence 
and, true to the persistency of its race, it 
continued growth and now makes a pre- 
sentable tree. 

The late Thomas Meehan, of German- 
town, Philadelphia, always avid to estab- 
lish plants new and choice, reared a sequoia 
until it reached the height of about 18 feet. 
It was ruthlessly destroyed by the opera- 





Sequoia in Pennsylvania. 


tors who eventually came into possession 
of the property and cleared it. However, 
there is today a good specimen of medium 
height at the Morris Arboretum which is 
located in Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

Accompanying, is an illustration of a 
thriving Sequoiadendron giganteum at 
the Ellis College Arboretum, Newtown 
Square, Pa. This is within a mile of the 
highest point in Delaware County, about 
500 feet above sea level, where it may not 
be expected to enjoy much of the kind of 
atmosphere to be had on the Pacific coast, 
although it is within range of a good-sized 
reservoir. This plant was obtained from 
California in 1941. The only protection 
given it has been a windbreak in Winters. 
It now stands seven feet high. Its growth 
this past year was remarkable, adding 20 
inches to the height of the tree. 


—S. Mendelson Meehan. 


Newtown Square, Pa. 
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“4 little land— 
a lot of living!” 





Wonders onan Acre! 


Our FREE BOOKLET will tell you all about our 
“"HAVE-MORE” PLAN for “a little land—a lot 
of living” . . . . how to do wonders with an acre 
or so of land .. . wonders with a garden, fruits, 
berries, poultry, livestock, etc. .. . all on a small 
scale ...in your spare time! 


How, thanks to the NEW Science of Miniature 
Farming, thanks to the quick freezer and many 
other new inventions, you can actually raise 
most of your family’s food in a few hours of 
spare time a week and enjoy doing it... . How 
to add a “Harvest Kitchen” to make your house 
a more pleasant and productive home (your wife 
will love it!) ... how this new way to live on an 
acre or so of land can mean better health, more 
happiness, more security and independence for 
you and your family. 


FREE BOOKLET 


We Robinsons know because we've lived this 
way for years. Our ‘““HAVE-MORE” PLAN gives 
you the benefit of all our experience working 
out the small-scale, scientific, wonder-working 
methods we tell you about. (Perhaps you've 
seen the stories about our 2-acre miniature farm 
in “Readers Digest,”” ‘Better Homes and Gar- 
dens,” etc.) 


If you'd like to do WONDERS with an ACRE... 
if you'd like to make the very most of the gar- 
den, farm or country home you now have—or 
hope to have some day—please write to me now 
for our FREE BOOKLET about our “HAVE- 
MORE” PLAN. I guarantee it will open your 
eyes to some mighty good new ideas—and to a 
far more satisfying way to live in these United 
States! Send now to: 


ED ROBINSON. Box 3002, Noroton, Conn. 








NEW 

LIQUID 

* | Soe. Wega Chimney 
vere SWEED 


® for Kerosene and Oil Burners 





Just add this sensational new liquid to 
fuel in tank or reservoir—that's all. 
It’s the modern way to clean furnaces, 
flues, and chimneys. Improves com- 
bustion and saves on fuel. 

Pints, $1.29; Quarts, $2.29 each. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
























Send teard or letter 
today, for Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog free and postpaid. = 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Burpee Bidg. ,, 6 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Clinton, lowa 
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CAMELLIAS - AZALEAS 
and 
GARDENIAS 


Quantity lots $5.00 or more 


Mud 4- 

Dipped inch 

Roots Pots 
GARDENIAS 


OTe I 6.6. 0:5 9509K0;0:9,05 $ .50 $ .75 


AZALEAS, Indica (large type) 
Fisher Pink, Formosa, Pride of 
Mobile, Dorking, Elegans 


8 to 15 inch .........0000. 50 .75 


AZALEAS, Dwarf or Kurume type. 
(April delivery). Hinodegiri, 
Coral Bell, Salmon Beauty, 
Hexe, Snow 


SE $0 75 
CAMELLIAS (Japonicas) 


Standard Varieties, such as 
Alba Plena, Chandleri Elegans, 
Herme, Monarch, Otome, Pink 
Perfection, Prof. Sargent 


BO FO ORE 0 noc cccccccce 1.25 1.75 
RARE CAMELLIAS, 


such as Debutante, Purple Dawn, 
Alba Superba, Gigantea, Kuma- 
saka, Variegated, Laurel Leaf, 


Daikagura, C. M. Hovey, Fanny 
Bolis, Pink Star, Snow Drift, 
Gulf Pride 
2 2 3 2.25 2.75 
Checks with order 
NATIONAL NURSERIES 
Dept. 27 Biloxi, Miss. 

















BRAND’S 


FRENCH LILACS 


ON OWN ROOTS 


We have made a specialty of 
French Lilacs for over 26 
years and offer you your 
choice from the largest 
and finest stock in the 
world; all grown on own 
roots, true to type, hardy 
and dependable. The 
high-grade quality of . 
antees your com- 
plete satisfaction. 8 


Our catalog lists 
many special selections 
at reasonable prices. 


HARDY NEW OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our stock of these beautiful early-blooming 
chrysanthemums comprises the very best of 
the very latest Minnesota and Chicago Uni- 
versity strains, as well as new English vari- 
eties and some from Eastern specialists. 
See our catalog for selections at prices that 
will please you. 
> Corgeous PEONIES 
and Other Plants, 
Fruits, Shrubs, 
Ornamentals, etc. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division Street Faribault, Minn. 





BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED 
CATALOG 

ON REQUEST 
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| THE NEW BOOKS ‘| 


A Book on Soil Conservation 


“Elements of Soil Conservation,”” by Hugh 
Hammond Bennett. Published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Available from Horticulture’s Book Depart- 
ment. Price $3.20. 


There is great need for more real soil 
conservation teaching in our schools, from 
the lower grades of the public schools on 
up through the colleges and universities. 
As soil conservation interest and subse- 
quent soil conservation action have devel- 
oped progressively from year to year, de- 
mands for pertinent information in the 
form of suitable teaching material have 
mounted correspondingly. 

This volume undertakes to brief for the 
student the more important aspects of the 
serious problem of soil wastage and meth- 
ods of soil conservation. The author writes 
clearly, comprehensively and interestingly. 
So, the book will be valuable to all persons 
desiring information on this important 
subject. 


Guide for Northwest Gardens 


“Hobby Gardeners’ Guide.’’ Published by 
the Men’s Garden Club, P. O. Box 382, Salem, 
Ore. Price 50 cents. 


In presenting this volume the Men’s 
Garden Club of Salem was prompted by 
two motives: To give vent to the urge to 
discuss its hobby and to instill in others a 
desire to participate in that hobby. 





Inexpensive Herb Handbook 


“It Is Easy to Grow Herbs,” enlarged and 
revised, by Bunny and Phil Foster, Falls Vil- 
lage, Conn. Published by the authors. Price 
50 cents. 


This handbook includes seedling 
sketches for identification, recipes, harvest- 
ing and drying instructions and a full de- 
scription of over 50 valuable herbs. 


Booklet of Garden Plans 


‘Garden Plans for Low-Cost Homes.”” Pub- 
lished by The National Garden Institute, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Price 
10 cents. 


The material contained in this booklet 
will be of assistance to millions of new 
home owners. The suggestions were de- 
signed by 10 outstanding landscape de- 
signers through the co-operation of the 
National Landscape Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


A Garden Encyclopedia 


“The Encyclopedia of Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Lawns for the Home Garden,”’ by Albert 
E. Wilkinson. Published by The Blakiston 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.00. 

This one book includes the essential in- 
formation that the home gardener will 
need for the care of trees, shrubs, vines and 
lawns anywhere in the United States. Part 
of the text is an alphabetical presentation 
of the plant material and part contains de- 
tailed instructions for planting, transplant- 
ing, pruning and general maintenance of 
such materials. 
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Fill the gaps in 
your garden borders 
with PERENNIALS OF MERIT 


LYTHRUM MORDEN’S PINK. This 
pink Loosestrife originated at the 
Morden Experiment Station, Morden, 
Manitoba. It is extremely hardy, 
grows to a height of 3 feet and bears 
numerous spikes covered with deep 
pink florets from late June to Sep- 
tember. 

8 for $1.35, 10 for $3.50 


SPARKS MONKSHOOD. (Aconitum 
napellus Sparks). Very dark blue 
flowers throughout July and August. 
2% to 3 ft. tall. 

3 for $1.50, 10 for $4.50 


MYOSOTIS PINK BEAUTY. A free- 
flowering Forget-me-not with at- 
tractive pink flowers for borders. 
Combines well with the blue. 

8 for $1.35, 10 for $3.50 


SHELL PINK BALLOONFLOWER. 
An added color to the satisfactory 
blue and white Balloonflowers. Blos- 
soms throughout July and August. 

75c each, 3 for $2.00 (The blue and 
white are 3 for $1.35, 10 for $3.50) 


CHRYSANTHEMUM OLIVE LONG- 
LAND. Exceptionally beautiful large 
blossoms of apricot tinted pink. 

65c each, 3 for $1.80 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS — These splen- 
did De Petris creations are striking 
for their form, shades of color, size uf 
blossoms and hardiness. 
Allegro—Large double shrimp pink, 
2 ft. 

Aviator — Large double copper red, 
30 in. 

Morning Glow — A most attractive 
lavender pink, 30 in. 

Morning Star — Large double prim- 
rose yellow, 18 in. 

Prices of these 4 varieties 65c each, 3 

of one kind $1.80, or we will furnish 

1 each of 4 varieties (regularly $2.60) 

for only $2.00 


CREEPING PHLOX (Phlox subulata). 
In addition to the more familiar pink 
and white varieties, we offer 


Apple Blossom—Soft pink 
Atropurpurea—Crimson 
Blue Skies—Light blue 


Prices of any of these 
3 for $1.35, 10 for $3.50 


In addition, we suggest, 


CREEPING PHLOX Alexander’s Pink 
—Large blossoms of bright pink. 
75c each, 3 for $2.00 


Prices are postpaid when remittance 
accompanies order. 
Order now for Spring shipment. 


In our 1947 catalog are scores of other 
perennials, flowering shrubs, ever- 
greens, and an extensive list of herbs. 
A copy will be mailed on request. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


947 Adams Street 
North Abington Massachusetts 














porably beautiful — in window boxes, pots, and 
shady garden areas. . Exquisite satin-textured 
blooms to amaze and delight you from June to 
frost. Giant size—up to 7” across — fully 
double, Camellia strain. Balanced mixture of 6 
glorious colors: Apricot, Rose, BULBS 
Yellow, Crimson, White, Salmon $ 00 
“—to make “Shady Spots” glow! A ror 1 
Guaranteed to bloom this season. 
Expert booklet on Begonia Culture 8 for $1.85 
with every shipment. 16 for $3.50 
Order by mail—POSTPAID 
Breck's big 1947 Garden Book — Catalog, in full 
color— mail 9¢ (stamps) for postage, handling. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 |, ocx sins. 


B R E . ~ S BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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An Amazing Soil Conditioner 
VITALOAM 


An amazing soil conditioner. Treats all 


types of soil for vegetables, flowers, lawns, 

trees, shrubs, bulbs, everything that grows. 

Positively will not burn. e 

Triat Size $1.00 Ask Your Dealer or Writs 

SOML RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
‘ YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 





NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR VITALOAM 
SOIL SERVICE 
Box 124, Dorchester Center 24, Mass. 





ONLY ALL-AMERICA 
ROSE SELECTION 

for 1946—see it and other fine roses 
in our new FREE 1947 SPRING CATA- 
LOG. Avoid disappointment—ORDER 
PEACE TODAY. $2.50 each, three for 
$6.75, postpaid. 

THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 

American Introducere of Peace 

R. Pyle, Pres., West Grove 241-R, Pa. 


Plant 

Pat. No. 591. 

fome et 
rose 

dealers 





Asparagus From Seed 


S a crop asparagus is nearly everlast- 
ing. I know of beds that have been 
bearing 70 years and are still going strong, 
simply because they have been kept free of 
weeds and have been manured liberally 
every year. 

One may buy two-year-old plants, 
thinking thus to hasten the time for cut- 
ting the crop. I have my doubts that this 
is so. I have planted thousands of good 
nursery grown stock and found that, how- 
ever carefully handled, there was always a 
loss of plants or a setback which took a 
long time to overcome. I suspect the trou- 
ble lay in the fact that their fleshy roots got 
broken in lifting, in storage and in packing 
for delivery. They probably dried out a 
bit, too. As anyone knows, most fleshy 
rooted plants are impatient of disturbance. 

My system is not to transplant at all. I 
select a piece of ground and dig deeply, 
enriching it with a generous amount of 
manure. In early May I procure an ounce 
or two of seed from any seedsman and sow 
three to a hill, 15 inches apart in the row. 
The rows should be at least three feet 
apart. When the seedlings appear I let them 
grow to a height of six inches. Then I 
choose the most robust and discard the 
others. After that I let nature take its 
course and simply keep them free from 
weeds. 

Hand weeding is less likely to disturb 
the young plants. After-treatment consists 
of very shallow cultivation. On no account 
do I use a spade on the bed and am very 
careful of a sharp hoe. The second year 
may produce a few spikes but the third 
year and onwards I expect a good supply. 

The cardinal facts seem to be clean cul- 
tivation, lots of manure in Spring or Fall 
and no digging or disturbance of the 
ground in Summer or any time. In the case 
of established beds, a slight forking over is 
permissible but, even then, one should not 
attempt to dig the manure in. Just cover 
with the manure and the rains of Spring 
and Fall will do the rest. 

—Robert A. Anderson. 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


Maryland Judges’ Course 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of Mary- 
land will sponsor the second of their 
nationally-accredited Judges Courses on 
Tuesday, March 25; Wednesday, March 
26 and Thursday, March 27. 
Reservations for the course may be sent 
to Mrs. Gideon N. Stieff, Room 217, 
Sheraton-Belvedere, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Any other inquiry regarding the course 
should be addressed to Mrs. William A. 
Bridges, Endowood, Towson 4, Md. 


LIFE DEPENDS 


On Root Moisture! 


Save your trees, plants, shrubs by “IrriVation”. 

Sub-saturates deep, quick, easy by Hose Pres- 

sure—Saves “oceans” of water! Write for sur- 
ig facts and delivered prices—low as $2.50 
* Galv. Pistol Grip model. 

“IrriVator”’ Co., 989 Michigan, San Jose 10, Calif. 











DELPHINIUMS 


1-Year Field Grown Plants— 
Will Bloom This Year 


Plant one-year-old Delphiniums this Spring 
and grow nice flowers at low cost. You will en- 
joy the blooms from these young plants this 
year. Plants will develop vigorous growth and 
mature size for the next season’s bloom. 
BELLADONNA IMPROVED—Glistening, sky- 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED—Velvety, dark- 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE” — Bril- 
liant, deep blue flowers are borne freely on 18 
to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms 
over a long period of time. 

All of the above varieties thrive under a wide 
range of climatic conditions. Fine for cutting. 


10 for $1.00; 60 for $5.00; postpaid 
GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. 
Large, individual flowers measuring as much as 
two to three inches across, are closely set on 
tall erect spikes three to five feet in height. The 
large size and the unusual color combinations 
of the many doubles and semi-doubles are most 
wonderful. Such lovely specimens are worth 
their cost many times. 

Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark 
Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant 
White. 


6 plants for $1.00; 35 for $5.00; postpaid 
Catalog of Perennials and Rock Plants—free 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 
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MICHELL’S 


Snapdragons 
semi-dwarf, rustproof 
Our Exclusive Introductions 


* APPLEBLOSSOM. Beautiful apple- 
blossom pink shade. 

* DANDY. Flowers are glowing orange 
with white. 

* PRINCESS. Bright salmon-rose. 

* WHITE GEM. Pure white. 

* YELLOW GEM. Clear golden yellow. 

* CHOICE MIXTURE. Blended from 
above colors. 


You'll like these free flowering snap- 
dragons that are especially fine for 
pots or bedding. 

Pkt. 25c (6 for $1.25) Large Pkt. 75c 


1947 CATALOG NOW READY 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY DEPT. H 





MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


518 MARKET ST., PHILA. (5) LO 3-5620 
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luberous-rooted BEGON IX 


Ideal for shady spots in your garden. 
$4, $6, $7.50 per dozen. 
Staked stock, $10 per dozen. 
For the Connoisseur! 
Stock limited! By color only—white, 


blush, pink, dark salmon, yellow and 
American Beauty. 


$12, $15 and $18 per dozen. 


FREE: Begonia folder No. 1 sent on 
request—collections from 28 for $12.50 


to 120 for $90. 
HOWARD R.RICH -Atlantic-Maine 


HORTICULTURE 





























Galveston Oleanders 
EVERBLOOMING PERENNIALS ARE is the beauty which Galveston en- 


These Hardy Perennials will grow and . 's +s 
continue to bloom all summer and fall. joys in its oleanders. Visitors to the 


They are valuable for cutting. The cut | | City marvel at the profusion of the colorful 
flowers in one season will be worth more blossoms which line its sidewalks and 
than the cost of the plants. All will grow | | esplanades and grace most of its gardens. 


in full sun or partial shade, in any good | | The many varieties, the delicate coloring, Wee WRITES 
garden soil. No special attention required. _ ay 






Practically disease and insect free. heavy fragrance and exquisite form of the ONE CUSTOMER 
ASTER FRIKARTI “WONDER OF STAFFA” flowers attract universal appreciation and Another says, “Our GLAD 
—Large, single lavender flowers with golden- | | praise. Galveston may well be likened to aie produce lange, booutt- 


ful blooms.” Many others 


yellow centers are produced on branching 12 
¥ write similar letters. 


to 18 inch stems. Very pretty in the border a floral bower set between bay and gulf. 


cane jer a etison KING” — Double. The first oleanders were brought to this 


dark-red fragrant flowers are produced in i i 841 in tubs on the tradin 
clusters on 12 to 16 inch stems. A splendid > l _ . 8 


Enjoy these 


Sant for the beréar. schooner of Joseph Osterman. Several va- beautiful 
NTSTEMON “GARNET” — Has attractive ieti H H i 
ia, a Geameeel “saad rieties with pink and white flowers were GLADIOLUS 
flowers are produced freely on erect 18 to included. Mrs. Isadore Dyer, Osterman’s this summer, too! 
PENTSTEMON “FIREBIRD” — Beautiful fo | | sister, planted the trees in her garden and 25 Bulbs *1.50 


liage. Brilliant, bright-red trumpet-shaped on the outside of her yard along the street. 
flowers are produced in profusion on stout 


18 to 24 inch stems. Unusually attractive. Mrs. Dyer gave also cuttings and shoots 


100 Bulbs *5.00 


Postpaid in U.S.A. 








Nice, thrifty young plants—grown from to her friends and neighbors. The island's y= 
: : : ° Pe SPRING CATALOG ready. 
se ane yg ong everblooming soil and climate proved well suited to the your bulbs 64 pages. 32 in color listing 
SOc cach; 3 each or any 12 for $5.00 plants and they grew profusely. Soon ole- NOW! gladiolus, dahlias, flower and 
‘ pe: postp ; anders were flourishing on every street. —— Po oe gg age 
d . Will ship at lanting time. “ort ‘Tera - 
pt -nsetl ; cma Aeetommned aatenee Now 32 varieties, ranging in color from SIZE 25¢ to cover handling costs! 
and Ferns — PREE. pure white through yellows, pinks, and 
LOUNSBERRY GARDENS salmons to deep red and from single to Lagom arsino 
OAKFORD ILLINOIS | | fully double thrive in this vicinity. of California 
—Sam Weiner. 





Box 111SH_+ SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 








Galveston, Tex. 


Sun-Loving Flower 


OUR O'clocks, Mirabilis jalapa, grow 
rapidly in ordinary soil and a sunny 
















No weeding, thinning, location. 
. cultivating, eee or Seeds can be started early in the house, 
yp) spraying is needed to or directly in the open ground. Seedlings 
Fine Io tool, inca | Should be thinned to stand eight to 10 
have one, or in a simple inches apart. The seed can be sown singly 
= tub they put on a glorious three inches apart. Stars for Your Garden 
show right in the hottest It may be gro imen 
part of the summer when | podoe oLnt and ie useful for foundation DR. STOUT’S DAYLILIES 
. ge plant, and is useful for foundation 
any exertion seems too : . , Stout Hybrids in new types and 
strenuous. Write for cata- planting in places where little else will ceeee aiid damian ane place 
log of Waterlilies, Aquatic grow. The dominating colors are red. yel- , J your garden. , Wisterpecel 
Plants and Fancy Fish. low, white, which is said to be fragrant, Eu d dust’ 
. . ; and a curious variegated sort of mixed Write for FREE catalog. 
Three Spri ngs Fisheries colors. It grows two to three feet high. 





1627 No. Main Rd., Lilypons, Md. 
411 No. 7th Ave., Suite 713, Dept. 1627, St. Louis, Mo. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1627, Chicago, Ill. 








WEISER PARK, PENNA, 
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an ea 
One-year, strong. 
- field-grown plants 
y 3 for $1.10; 
IG PF L2ORILCA 6 for $1.80 ppd. 
J *S P 
Ameri Beauty. Deep pink; large. 
from PITZON mn - For Your Garden Bight Bree Lavender ak wil crimson 
row your own choice p This chubby little fellow with Jug and y=. _— 
window boxes, rock gar- - - ad se H. Koehl. Tall; large, deep red flowers. 
Ee nents nia oslemn, Bird Bath is 25 in. high, 28 in. wide. Jug Miss Lingued. Large “on icles of white 
large blooms! to pour water easily arranged. Made of flowers; tall. Very early. Pot plants only. 
PITZONKA’S Pompeian Stone—$65.00 f.o.b. New York. tee co Mies, wee wae, 
PRIZE SEED MIXTURE Figure without bird bath, $35.00. Thor. Deep salmon-pink with carmine-pink 
1/16 ox. $2.00 serety of lovely Drnamenta for House oy Barden SPECIAL HORTICULTURE OFFER 
—from 0 $500—10¢ please for % P ea 
FREE: Pansy Booklet Erkins Studios. satin tala earanaiiets tie 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM Visi GALLERI CUNNINGHAM GARDENS cf 
Box 3278 + BRISTOL, PENNA. eit our ES at Waldro Box 2 
44 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. a 
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PURE VT. MAPLE SUGAR 


So hard to get. Now available in limited eer. 


2 lbs Soft Maple Sugar ............. $ 
5 lbs Soft Maple Sugar ............. 7.35 
1 lb 10 oz Maple Butter ............ 2.65 


(2 of Maple Butter 4.95) 
2 lbs Hard Maple Sugar (not shown) 3.35 
FANCY NUT MEATS (not moan 
1 lb Black Walnut Meats ........... 2. 
*1 I> Detdormet Bieats ......ccccccecs 2.50 
*Not always available 
All maple products may be melted down into pure 
maple syrup in top of double boiler, adding water 
to suit if desired. 
Postpaid in 48 states on receipt check or 
money order. No COD’s 
Box 147 


po, he fosselyns 


Dedham 
Mass. 








1947 Catalogue Now Ready 
FREE* upon request 
Designed from cover to cover to help you 
plan and plant your garden, ‘Garden 
Gems,” our new catalog, describes and 
illustrates the best of the New and Old- 
fashioned Roses; unusual Evergreen 
Shrubs and Vines; Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dedrons; Lilacs and many other flowering 
shrubs; all the Novelty and old favorite 
Perennial Flowers. Truly a catalog you 
will read and keep and use. 
*Free east of Miss.; 25 cents elsewhere. 
Oustomerea of record will receive their 
copy automatically. 


pYeleletil romana anit 
Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 




















FLOWER 
INSURANCE 


Extra days of 


LOVELINESS 
for those costly 


HOT HOUSE BLOOMS 
when you use 


FLOWER-PEPS 


Petals glow with color, leaves 
stay crisply green, as stems 
eagerly drink up refreshing, 
nourishing FLOWER-PEP solution. Water stays 
crystal clear, vases sweet. No slimy, odorous 
residue to scour. Just drop a FLOWER-PEP tablet 
in the vase. Churches, hospitals, garden clubs 
are enthusiastic users. And the exquisite flower 
print box makes it a lovely bridge or club prize. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEND $1.00 NOW for Box of 50 or 
$3.00 for LARGE BOX of 200 Postpaid 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. H-227 Needham 92, Mass. 











Zanthoxylum Simulans 


AVING had a lovely plant of Zan- 
thoxylum simulans outside my break- 
fast room window for the past four years, 
I should like to make known the joy this 
too-seldom seen shrub brings with it. The 
plant is very thorny, the thorns extending 
on the trunk all the way to the ground. 
The flowers are small, and the fruit is 
handsome. The latter really is a group of 
small dark red leathery capsules which, 
when they burst open, display one or two 
round, shiny black seeds that glisten like 
jet beads in the sun. 

The cardinals love these seeds. In fact, 
I have seen two males and three females 
on the shrub at one time. The seeds are also 
sought by the titmice. 

In the garden of the Barnes Foundation 
in Merion, Pa., where my plant came 
from, Mrs. Barnes has also seen many car- 
dinals on Zanthroxylum also. Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Edgar T. Wherry was surprised 
to learn that zanthroxylum seeds are such 
a favorite of the cardinals. He said they are 
very bitter seeds. 

Even if this shrub did not attract car- 
dinals, this plant would still be one to be 
highly recommended. It does not grow 
very big. Therefore, it is a prize used as a 
small tree for the small garden. It is beau- 
tiful, graceful and in fruit it is particularly 
handsome. 

—Helen E. D. Rugart. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Easily Grown Annual 
ACHELOR’S Buttons (Centaurea cy- 


anus), also called cornflowers, are 
hardy annuals of easy culture. There are 
both single and double varieties in white, 
rose, pink, purple and blue, the latter being 
especially important because true blue is 
rare among flowers. As a cut flower, they 
are unexcelled but need plenty of water to 
obtain long flower stems. 

Seeds can be sown in early Spring, and 
the earlier the better. Sowing in the open 
ground is preferable to starting in the 
house, although seedlings should be 
thinned to stand eight to 10 inches apart. 

It is a good plan to sow three or more 
seeds in a spot in the border, in locations 
a foot apart. Thin to one plant in each 
location. By doing it this way, less seed 
is required and thinning is reduced to a 
minimum. Separate colors may be had if 
a color scheme is desired. The effect is 
better when the seeds are sown for mass 
effect. 











rwev vv ea a a a a 
YOU READ ABOUT Peter Henderson’s BOOK 
“Gardening for Profit” in Jan. “HorTICULTURE” 


Now Read _ ‘New abridgment. First published 
’ 1874. Retains all secrets of 

The Book! original book. 

Order fromthe: Only 50¢ Postpaid 


Garveners’ Book Cuus, Dept. B, Emmaus, Pa. 
pews ee vevevevevuevvwwvwwys 
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Special 
BULB OFFER 


3 Imported Peony Roots, Choicest 
"= ea eee eee $2.50 


5 “Lilium Henryi, tall yellow . 2.50 
10 “Tuberous Rooted Begonias. 2.50 
10 “Lilium Regale, large white. 2.50 

6 Choicest Mixed Dahlia Roots ....... 2.50 
18 “ Tuberoses, single white ... 2.50 
15 * Canna Roots, all colors .... 2.50 
30 2 Gladiolus Bulbs, mixed ... 2.50 


All orders sent postpaid. 
Send for complete catalogues. 


MONARCH BULB CO. 


KALAMAZOO P.O. Box 963 MICHIGAN 














A NEW GARDENING THRILL 
AWAITS YOU 


ie] :K ye) | 





FLOWER SEEDS 


Our new 48 page 1947 “Farm and Garden 
Seed Annual,” beautifully illustrated, con- 
tains many pages of comprehensive in- 
formation on flower seeds. With this book, 
even the most inexperienced amateur can 
easily grow gorgeous flowers. Special 
groupings of varieties for specific purposes 
— such as borders, beds, c 

bouquets, mass effects — 
is only one feature of this 
“annual” you are sure to 
want. It is much more 
than a seed “catalog.” 
Write today for your free 


copy. 
ROBSON =>; 


Hall, N. Y. 





Box 133 











4 FRUIT TREES 

é J BERRIES 
ROSES AND SHRUBS 
Choice, sturdy, upland grown stock that will 
make rapid growth and bear plenty of fruit. 
Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and 
SHRUBS are noted for their vigor. Write for 
our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. it’s FREE. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION. 


Our 67th Year 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
63 Maple St. Dansville, N. Y. 














TUBEROUS 






Exotic, large double flow- 
ers; loveliest of all plants for 
shady places, also prized for 
growing in pots. Very easy 








to grow. Lowest price ever. 
All colors mixed. Order NOW! 
Postpaid: 3 Bulbs ae 15 Bulbs $1. 
DS 4015 ho * Building. mae ify Bi erpoe Build 
urpee ing urpee ing 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. °° — Clinton, lowa 








HORTICULTURE 
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Wrens will fight for this house. 
It’s self cleaning, has removable in- 
sulated floor. Made of high test con- 
crete, weighs about 3 lbs. Has stabil- 
ity in high winds. Needs no painting 
and it’s a cool house for the young 


birds. House complete with hook 
and chain $2.45 Express collect. We 
also make a perfect Swallow house. 
Send for free folder. 


J. H. MURA CO. + Dept. 
1627 N. Main St., Racine, Wis. 








BRIGHT STAR 


New Super-Hardy Rudbeckia 
1947 Introduction 
of Sunny Border, Inc. 

This amazing, versatile perennial will 
thrive, and feel at home, in the frigid 
north, the sunny south, the prairie 
states, and along our coasts. From Jane 
until heavy frost, it is literally covered 
with scintillating, coral-crimson flow- 
ers, on sturdy 2-foot stems. Lovely in 
bouquets, and just the thing for a 
bright spot in your garden. 


$1.00each 3 for $2.75 


Our 1947 Spring catalog shows this 
novelty in full color, and lists one of 
the finest collections of hardy plants in 
New England. 
Send for your copy today. 
SUNNY BORDER, INC. 
Kensington Dept.B Connecticut 























GRAPES 


Grow the better new ones. Golden 
Muscat with 14-2 lb. clusters. New 
Buffalo best of all blue grapes. 23 
other new and popular kinds. Also 
Chinese chestnuts, Dwarf apples, 
fruit trees, berries, blueberries. 
Write now for MILLER’S FREE 
GRAPE BOOK AND NURSERY GUIDE. 32 
pages, Illustrated, full of valuable information. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERI®S 
Box M Canandaigua, N. Y. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


blooming and very beautiful. Fi 
of wer tom and leaves. Your choice of aes 
» “Pink Beauty” or “White Lady”’. Sent for 
wv $1.50 C. O. D. plus postal 
ed charges. 2 for $2.50 or 3 for 
A” $3.75. Cash orders—we pay 














m orders of $2.50 or more: 6 
“Swiss Giant’ pansy plants, 

flowers, 6” across. 

OWEN NURSERY. Dept. 
A227 Bigomington, Ili. Clip this. 
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THE NEW CATALOGUES 


The Oak Hill Nursery, New Buffalo, 
Mich., features strawberry plants of up-to- 
date varieties as well as vegetable seeds 
and perennial flower garden plants. 


The catalogue of W. F. Allen Company, 
Salisbury, Md., is devoted exclusively to 
strawberries particularly the most popular 
varieties which nowadays include those 
best adapted to preservation by quick 
freezing. A very late-fruited variety called 
Redstar is featured. 


The catalogue of the Krider Nurseries, 
Inc., Middlebury, Ind., features the thorn- 
less rose Festival as well as new varieties 
of Shasta daisies and a general list of roses 
and hardy plants for outdoor gardening. 


Two special features of the general seed 
and plant catalogue of Germain Seed Com- 
pany, Los Angeles 21, Calif., are a new pink 
rose called Yours Truly, and a large num- 
ber of named varieties of Martha Wash- 
ington geraniums. 


Chestnut Substitutes 


VER since the American chestnut van- 

ished from most of the United States, 
the question of finding a suitable substitute 
has been an important one. This is espe- 
cially so now that the Italian ones show 
signs of going the way the American ones 
did. At the present time a few hybrids and 
some selected seedlings show considerable 
promise but it is still a little early to make 
any broad statements and, of course, they 
must be propagated by the relatively slow 
process of grafting. 

Leaving those out of the discussion for 
the time being, the two most promising 
sources of replacement come from the 
Japanese and Chinese species. From our 
standpoint, the fruit of the former is not 
especially flavorsome but is somewhat 
better when boiled or roasted. 

The Chinese species, on the other hand, 
is not only as blight-resistant as the Japa- 
nese but is also much better tasting. It is 
a stronger, more vigorous tree. It has a 
more extensive root system and for that 
reason is also more drought-resistant. In 
the open it takes the form of an old apple 
tree but when grown in thick stands it 
makes a clean, straight trunk suitable for 
later use as lumber. 

The nuts usually come in threes and are 
enclosed in spiny burrs which open freely 
when the nuts are ripe. The trees come into 
bearing early and can be grown almost 
anywhere the peach can. 





NATURE’S FERTILIZER 


IS FREE OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 
50 Ib. $1.50 25 tb. 80c 
F.O.B. Lakehurst, N. J. 
Product of 


GARDEN STATE 


DEHYDRATION CO. 
Box 318 Lakehurst, N. J. 














Our New 1947 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
also the 


FINEST BORDER PERENNIALS 
Hardy in This Cold Country 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 








Tuber- Rooted 


EGONIAS 


Special ity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than the 
usual price Top-grade. Thrive in 
shade. Best varieties and colors 
sine. 2 Tubers for 35e; 6 for 


eg , 4.7 oe —_ 


ona Collection of named va- 
rieties including Frilled Carnation- 
flowered, Camellia-flowered, and 
Single. All Giants, 3 Tubers each 
of (12 in all) for only 
$2.75. tpaid. Guaranteed to 
bloom. No. C.0.D. Catalog Free. 


Van Bourgondien Bros. Dept. 410, Babylon, N. Y. 












WONDERFUL, EASY WAY 
to get BIGGER & BETTER 


FLOWERS, FRUITS, VEGETABLES! 
Let us send you FREE details of marvelous 
way to make your soils more productive. Our 
method is as old as the universe, but it's new 
to most gardeners. Prepare your soils NOW 
for the coming season. Use SOILSERVICE 
Humus and Organic Soil Conditioners and the 


soilbuilding Earthworm. Get the facts FREE! 
(3c starap mp ted)—or order from ad: 
EAR CULTURES (3 Containers) 


UHM 
100 lb. Bag $2.50—Ton $24 
F.O.B. Townsend, Mass. 


SOILSERVICE P.o. Box 131-81 
TOWNSEND 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















Seeds of ‘Unique’ 
Flowers 


Here are rare beauties that 
will make your garden 
‘different’—and delightful. 
Our new Catalog will inter- 
est in word and picture. 
Ask Dept. B for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 
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Write today for aiz 3) 
free copy of this well- 
illustrated 100-page 
book full of valuable 
planting information. ¢ 
A guide to successful 3 
gardening, offering 
Dreer’s Quality Seeds, 
Bulbs, and Garden 
ae 


HENRY A. DREER, inc. 
156 Drew Bidg., Phila. 22, Pa. $ 


- <i. 


a 
DREER’S 
1947 
GARDEN 


BOOK 
ool 

















THE DAWN PLANT 


A Wonder of Nature 


“Cryptozoon proliferum” is a coralline 
alga. It represents the lowest and earliest 
form of plant life—600,000,000 years old. 
Now they are petrified into a crystalline 
limestone. 
Specimens for gardens, collections 
or museums and literature on these 
rare petrified plants are furnished 
and sold exclusively by: 
ROBERT R. RITCHIE 
Petrified Sea Gardens 
Saratoga Springs New York 











ELECTRIC SEED 
BED HEATER 





GRO-QUICK 


“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 30 HOURS” 

“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2%,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 


These enthusiastic reports from 
users tell what GRO-QUICK 
SOIL HEATING CABLE will 
dofor you. Send today for testimonials and 
tree, new instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds 
—cold frames—unheated greenhouses—plant 
benches—for early plant starting in open 
ground. Operates from household current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with —_ $5, 3 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq.ft..... 
SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with $6. as 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft....¥¥* 


immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru dealer. 
i GRO-QUICE. 358 W. Huron 5St., Chicago 10, m.| 























Orlyt Greenhouse $400 


Comes in sections for easy assembly 
with bolts and screws. 10 by 138 ft. 
Orlyt shown, is all ready to put up on 
foundation prepared by you. Your 
house heating system may be extended 
for the greenhouse. Other Orlyt models 
from $155. Write for Catalog. 
: LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington 62, N. Y. Des Plaines 62, Ill. 














MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


VOC OWHIEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does away with slow, back-breaking spading. 
Ideal equip t for vegetable gard 
Improved all steel Gardening Outfit 
plows 5° deep, marks, hills and 
cultivates rows 12” to 36” wide. 


Fast, efficient, easy to use. 












Cultivator and 
many other prac- 
tical attachments. 


Thousands of 
satisfied users 


eeartes\ Material and workmanship fully guaranteed. 
Write today for information. 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. L Bal 


Iston Spa, New York 

















Flowering Crab Apples 


Splendid well branched trees, 
average height six feet, rose or 
red in color. To close out. 


Former price $3.50 — Now $1.95 


Shipped via express not delivered 


H. ROY MOSNAT 
Belle Plain lowa 














POSITIONS WANTED 





WORKING SUPERINTENDENT of Estate. Life 
experience in all branches of Estate and Farm life. 
References. Box 81, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 





CARETAKER, excellent references, een house, 
garden, flowers and maintenance. Would like cot- 
tage available. Write Box 22, Lincoln, Mass. or 
Tel. Lincoln 0163-J. 





GARDENER: Experienced in greenhouse and with 

outdoor flowers, vegetables and shrubs. Would like 
sition near Boston. Box 80, c/o “Horticulture,” 
ston 15, Mass. 





GARDENER-CARETAKER. Married. Greenhouse 
and outside experience. References. Box 82, c/o 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 








CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS: From one 
to two thousand dollars taken in per acre for Cul- 
tivated Blueberries this past Summer, in the East. 
Order early to secure stock. Deposit taken. One 
year $3.50—doz., $20.00—100. Two year $8.00 
and $10.00—doz., $50.00 and $60.00—100. Three 

ears $12.00 doz., $90.00—100. Ship early. 

arren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. Root 
Specialist. List sent. 





TETRAPLOID SNAPDRAGONS—Biggest flowers, 
rich colors. To be sure, order plants now. Husky, 
weather hardened, twice transplanted, 80¢ doz. 
prepaid; 50 or more express collect, 5¢ each. May 
or June delivery. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 





FRESH PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUM SEED. 
Royal violet, lav-pink, blue, white, mixed. Pkt. 
50¢, 500 seeds $1.25. ORIENTAL POPPIES— 
strong plants from 3” pots—Pink, Scarlet, Crim- 
son, Rose, 50¢, or 1 of each $1.75 prepaid. Ward, 
Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 





WATER LILIES, 2 Different $1, 5 Different $2.50. 
Beautify that lake. 100 lilies, 5 varieties, $40. 
Prices F.0.B. B. Blackman, Stover, Mo. 





KENTIA PALMS—the standard indoor palm. Fine 
for table decoration, conservatory, or sun porch. 
Graceful, sturdy, full-rooted plants 16 to 24 inches 
high by mail postpaid One Dollar, six for Five 
Dollars. Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Florida 





BUSHEL BASKET our own oranges and pink 
grapefruit, mixed, decorated with kumquats and 
calamondins, $4.50 delivered; half bu. basket, 
$2.50 delivered. Wyndham Hayward, Lakemont 
Gardens, Winter Park, Fla. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





HARDY GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Any 
five prepaid $1.50. Autumn Lights; Avalanche; 
Heatherbloom; Harbor Lights; Goblin; Red Vel- 
vet; September Bronze; The Chief; Dubonnet; 
Judith Anderson. Send stamp for list. Hav’alook 
Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, Canadian Hem- 
lock, Flame Azalea and Cornus Dogwood. 2-3 ft. 
5 for $2.00; 10 for $3.50; 25 for $8.00; 100 for 
$30.00. 3-4 ft. 5 for $3.00; 10 for $5.50; 25 for 
$12.00; 100 for $42.00. Appalachian Evergreen 
Co., Doeville, Tennessee. 








IMPORTED SEED, Delphinium Species—Black- 

more & Langdon and other leading Hybridizers at 

home and abroad. Seed and plants of several spe- 

cies, many varieties. 1947 Catalogue. Swartz, 

a Grower, 1049 Eastland Ave., Akron 5, 
0. 





ORNAMENTAL NATIVE flowering plants. Pur- 
ple, pink and white rhododendrons. Azaleas, ever- 
greens, perennials, orchids, ferns, vines and creep- 
ers. Six-inch Rosebay Rhododendron clumps 35 
cents. Send for catalogue. The Three Laurels, 
Marshall, N. C. 





AQUILEGIA JONESII, rarest of Alpines, tiny 
Lewisia minima, heavenly Penstemon celestinus, 
among 300 western wild flowers listed. A postcard 
today brings your peacetime garden nearer. Frank 
H. Rose, 1020 Poplar, Missoula, Montana. 





VAN TUBERGEN’S famous Holland-grown bulbs 
for spring. Buy from originators. Many rare and 
unusual varieties of achimenes, begonias, crinums, 
gesneriads, oxalis, etc. Write for spring list. The 
Barnes, Importers, Lockport 2, New York. 





GROW big, Glistening Blooms with Flowering Dog- 

wood seed hand picked from choice trees on the 

famous Dexter Estate, Sandwich, Mass. Large 

aie $1 postpaid. Eben Wood, 157 Spring St., 
est Bridgewater, Mass. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously for years 
when planted in SANLODEB, the soil that con- 
tains abundant plant food. 2 lbs. 55¢ postpaid, 
65¢ west of Mississippi River. No stamps. 8S. B 
DeBerry, 611 So. Main St., Washington, Pa. 


SCENTED-LEAF GERANIUMS, Five different 
postpaid $1.50; Five different foliage begonias 
$1.50; Five different flowering begonias $1.50. 
Many unusual plants. Send stamp for list. Hav’a- 
look Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 


RAT DESTROYER! RED SQUILL — Eliminates 
rats without danger to man or domestic animals. 
U. 8. approved. 2 oz. pkg. makes 1% Ib. bait. Pay 
postman $1 on delivery. Write Fred M. Pashall, 
Box 1424, New Haven, Conn. 











FOR SALE: Rhododendron, American boxwood in 
all sizes, White Flowering Dogwood tree and 
branch form, Fruit tree seedlings, Fruit root grafts. 
Virginia Tree Farm, Woodlawn, Va. 





WRITE your friends on post-cards with picture of 
your own house or garden. Winter or Summer. 
Samples 10¢, credited on order. Tifft, 18 Tifft 
Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 





BERRY PLANTS: Potted Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Boysenberry, ong edie Blueberry, Currant, 
Gooseberry, Grape, etc. List sent. Warren S 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


HARDY NUT TREES, Descriptive Booklet 25¢. 
Latest out. Ornamental, economic value—cultural 
care of nut trees—tree crops. Discount for quan- 
tity. John W. Hershey, Tree Crop Consultant, Box 
65K, Downingtown, Pa. 


HEMEROCALLIS SEED — From hand-pollinated 
best hybrids. 50 Seed, full color range, $2.00. 
— Kennell, 585 Beahan Road, Rochester 11, 











DELPHINIUM SEEDS: Giant Pacific Hybrids. 
World’s finest strain. Price list on request. 
Beerman’s Delphinium and Columbine Gardens, 
Canby, Oregon. 


ZANT’S Blue Ribbon Dahlia Oatalog, yours for 
Post Card. Showing 22 acres of Dahlias. Zant’s 
Wildwood Gardens, Box H, Wayland, Mich. The 
Dahlia Capital of the world. 


HARDY NATIVE FERNS: Johnson’s Nurseries, 
College Highway, Southwick, Mass. 


FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS, named vars., 35¢ 
each, $3.50 per doz.; hybrid Amaryllis, mixed, 50¢ 
each, 6 for $2.50; Gloriosa Rothschildiana, 50¢ 
and $1; hybrid Crinum Ellen Bosanquet, 50¢ and 
$1; Hymenocallis tenuiflora, fine species soe pote, 
culture like Amaryllis, 75¢. All postpaid. ynd- 
vee. Lakemont Gardens, Winter Park, 
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HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Send for our 
catalogue featuring the wonderful Early English 
Chrysanthemums that are taking the country by 
storm. Smith Gardens, Lewiston, Idaho. 


GLADS POSTPAID: 30 Winners $3.50—40 As- 
sorted $3.50— 20 Recent Introductions $4.50— 
100 Flowering size $4.50. List Moderate Priced 
Glads. Frank DuBois, Southport, Conn. 


Fancy-leaved CALADIUM tubers in named vari- 
eties, $5 doz., $40 per 100. Send for Lists on 
Caladiums and Exotic House Plants. Julius Roehrs 
Co., Rutherford, N. J. 


HEMEROCALLIS: Linda, Patricia, Bagdad, each 
75¢. Dr. Stout, Dominion, each $3. Sphagnum 
moss 85¢ peck. List free. Orawford Gardens, 
Salina, Kansas. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS: Buy by mail with 
aid our complete Magazine Guide. Its free. Prices 
advancing. Act today. The Home Subscription 
Agency, Brookfield, Ill. 


PRIMROSE SEED—Fine strain polyanthus. Large 
blooms, choice blend of colors. Plant now. Gen- 
erous packet $1. Directions. Harper Viola Gardens, 
Warren, Oregon. 


WILD FLOWEBS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook, Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


PINE CONES, Special Sale. 600 cones 1% to 2 in. 
$2.85; Loblolly 3 te 4% in., 500 $4; Sample box 
ef our new cones labeled, postpaid $2. Maryland 
Nursery, Edmonston, Md. 


HARDY MAGNOLIA SEEDS. Soulangeanna Rus- 
tiea, Rubra, Lennei and others. No order less than 
fifty cents for fifty seeds. Hulda Klager, Wood- 
land, Washington. 


OCOLUMBINE SEEDS. Longspurred Hybrids, some 

of the finest strains. Price list on request. Beer- 

oe Delphinium and Columbine G Canby, 
egon. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





THE SEVENTY-SIXTH 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


Mechanics Building 
Boston, Mass. 





March 10 to [5 inclusive 





BETTER LIVING THROUGH 
BETTER GARDENING 


A show with all the old time beauty 
ca glamour plus added inspiration 
reflecting the new place that garden- 
ing is taking in the daily life of 
America. 


Monday, M 





arch 10O— 
1:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 


All other days— 
10:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 





Admission $1.00 plus 20c Tax 





THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





Lectures 


Friday, February 21, 1947 
2:30 P.M. 


Flower Arrangements for 
the Decoration of a 
Church Altar 
By MRS. GEORGE BOTH 





Friday, February 28, 1947 
2:30 P.M. 
Color and Design in 


Flower Arrangement 
By F. F. ROCKWELL 








Editor-in-Chief, The Home Garden 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
389 Broad Street (Suburban) Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Co-operating in the 


Philadelphia Flower 


Show 
March 17-22, 1947 
Commercial Museum 


34th below Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOURS 
Monday: 12 Noon to 10 P.M. 
Other Days: 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Admission $1.50 





Look for Society's Exhibits and Room 
for Members in usual place. 














HARDY ASTERS 


Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Hardy Phlox, 
Primroses, and other Rare Peren and 
Rock Garden Plants 
Free Catalogue 
N. A. HALLAUER 
R2, Webster New York 








MAYFAIR NURSERIES’ 


New catalogue offers a long and 
interesting list of 


CHOICE and RARE ROCK PLANTS 
Send for your free copy today 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
93 Highland Avenue Bergenfield, N. J. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Blueberry, Raspberry and Asparagus in all 
popular varieties. 
A free catalogue full of facts. No fakes. 


H. D. RICHARDSON & CO. 
Box 12 MARYLAND 








CAMELLIAS 


Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 
Over 300 Varieties—lIncluding the Newest 
Write for catalog 
PORTLAND CA A NURSERY 
VaN Der Bom, Proprietor 
3307 N. ‘Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Ore. 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 

















February 15, 1947 





| COMING EXHIBITIONS | 


Feb. 22-23. Columbia, S. C. Camellia Show 
sponsored by the Columbia Garden Club. 


Feb. 22-23. Macon, Ga. Middle Georgia Ca- 
mellia Show. 


Mar. 8-9. Sacramento, Calif. Camellia 
Show sponsored by the Camellia Society 
of Sacramento in the Hall of Flowers at 
the California State Fair Grounds. 


Mar. 8-15. Cleveland, Ohio. Greater Cleve- 
land Spring Home and Flower Show at 
the Public Auditorium. 


Mar. 12-13. San Francisco, Calif. Third An- 
nual Camellia Show in the Rotunda of 
the San Francisco City Hall. 


Mar. 13-16. Worcester, Mass. Annual 
Spring Flower Show of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 


Mar. 16-23. Chicago, Ill. National Flower 
Show at the International Amphitheater. 

Mar. 18-23. St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis 
Spring Flower Show at the Kiel Audi- 
torium. 

Mar. 19. Winter Haven, Fla. Thirteenth 
Annual Flower Show sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Winter Haven. 


Mar. 21-25. Hartford, Conn. Spring Flower 
Show in the Auditorium at 555 Asylum 
Street conducted by the Hartford Times 
and the Hartford Horticultural Society. 

Mar. 22-30. Houston, Tex. Houston Home 
Garden and Flower Show at the Sam 
Houston Coliseum. 

Mar. 27-29. Santa Calif. Second 
Annual Cymbidium Show sponsored by 
the Santa Barbara County Horticultural 
Society. 


April 28-May 3. Virginia. Garden Week in 
Virginia sponsored by the Garden Club 
of Virginia. 
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CHERRY HL NURSERIES 
Quality Nursery Stock 


Ask for our 1947 Catalog. 
West Newbury Massachusetts 


HEUCHERA SNOWFLAKE 


New shimmering white Coral Bell. Exquisite 
snow white bells. Finest and largest to date. 


3 for $1.25 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of Hardy Perennials 
—it pronounces all names. 


Box H, E. 101 Sharp Spokane 11, Wash. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Write for Free List 


LAKE NURSERIES 























Maple Lake Minnesota 
are LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 

regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE! 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-2, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 





Send for free 


FERFEE GARDEN LABEL 


Kings permanent 


samples 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use, Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD 


18 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 








sometimes, 


a 


never out of Rurttett ‘4 mind! 


D ORMANT SPRAYING was first regarded by many with amazement and 


no little scorn . . . why spray what can’t be seen? 


Scientific research and experimentation proved, however, that Dormant Spray- 
ing—when tree life is inactive in winter months—is of significant value. It 
became, therefore, an important part of the unparalleled Bartlett service. 


Dormant Spraying is to kill out scale insects and fungi; often hidden from 
all but microscopic vision, and though harmless and even delicate in appear- 
ance, scale and fungi are malignant parasites, insidious living organisms that 
seclude themselves in the scars and roughened surfaces of the tree. They are 
just as vigorous toward the ultimate destruction of the tree as those insects 
and diseases whose depredations are more clearly noticeable by denuded 
foliage in summer months. 


These enemies are extremely virile, numerous in number, and varied in type; 
to destroy them required proper spraying techniques and the use of special 
spray materials expressly adopted after painstaking experimentation and 
research. Only those who have been properly trained, and backed by proper 
materials, can provide the best results. 


group. 


Here, once again, the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensive 
Experimental Grounds are of inestimable value to the scientific care of trees. 
Every service recommended by your Bartlett representative has behind it knowl- 
edge and proof that can only come from thorough scientific investigation. 
That’s the Bartlett Way—to test, to prove, and then to use. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. Fercehthogueries 2 


Home Office — Stamford, Conn. Stamford, Conn. 


Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Barring- 
ton, R. I.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford Westport, Conn. ; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, 
New York Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; Englewood, 
Orange, infield, N. J.; Chambersburg, Oynwyd, Paoli, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, 
-Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Marion, Ind.; Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Huntington, W. Va. 


BARTLETT excenrs 





